at 


New Unter den Linden in East Berlin. Replanted with Silver Linden. 


Massachusetts Tree Warden Conference —Amherst, Mass.— March 21-25 
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Reducing Shade Tree Spraying Costs Howard Ingerson 


January-February, 1960 The Journal of Amoucar Arbouculturr Vol. 20, No. 2 








The EGYPTIANS 
Never Had Such P Y, RAMIDS 


These pyramidal “Tailored Tree” 








selections are real beauties that will pay 


tribute to your discretion when you plant them on the streets in your community. 





WHITEBEAM MOUNTAINASH 
(Sorbus aria majestica) Leaves 
dark green on top, silver under- 
neath. Coral colored berries. To 
25 feet 





SCANLON RED MAPLE (Acer rubrum 
conica Scanlon) (P. P. 1722) Dark green 
foliage which turns a stunning orange-red 
in the fall. To about 35 feet with a 16 
foot spread 


A ORS 
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COLUMNAR SARGENT CHER- 
RY (Prunus Sargenti Columnor 
Ascending branches with strong 
crotches—rose pink flowers and 
spectacular red fall color. Grows to 
25 or 30 feet with a 12 foot spread. 





PYRAMIDAL GINKGO (Ginkgo 
biloba var: Lakeview) Production 
of male Ginkgo trees is slow, but 
after four years we have a good 
stock of this fine pyramidal selec- 
tion. Will grow to 45 or 50 feet. 


OP DB PB BPP PIP PD LD PDL PDP 
There are many more of these and 


other forms listed in our catalog: 
189 species and varieties—58 pic- 
tures—form index. Send for your 
copy today. 


) Baward He ar & , 
V goae “eg “Growers of Jailored Froos.” 
Phone ADams 5-2357 


Olmsted Falls, Ohio 





BUISMAN ELM (Ulmus carpini- 
folia Buisman) Is resistant to Dutch 
Elm Disease and Phloem Necrosis. 
Develops a heavy trunk but will not 
go over 35 to 40 feet. 





PYRAMIDAL EUROPEAN HORN. 
BEAM (Carpinus betulus pyramidalis) 
An outstanding tree for formal street 
tree use and unexcelled for large hedges 
and screens. Shears beautifully. This 
tree will give your streets real character. 








ALONG THE WA 


@ Let’s start this out on a HAPPY 
NOTE. The author of “MOONLIGHT 
AND ROSES” has no IMMEDIATE 
WORRY about his SONG BECOMING 
PASSE because of a shortage of moon- 
light. An ASTRONOMER REPORTS 
that the moon, now 5 BILLION YEARS 
OLD, and depending UPON HYDRO- 
GEN for its ROMANTIC QUALITY, 
has only USED 5% of the fuel—so it’s 
good for 95 BILLION MORE YEARS— 
whew. 

@ Warning to 
DELHI, India. 


NEAL LIMING, NEW 
Some weekend NEXT 
SEPTEMBER, the Lord willing, the 
WANDERING ARBORIST will drop in 
at the LIMING MANSE for tea (India- 
tea—what else?). I want to see some 
of those TREES YOU MENTIONED 
some time ago. How about AMHERSTIA 
NOBILIS? Id certainly like to be 
FORTUNATE ENOUGH TO SEE ONE 
in bloom—reputedly the MOST BEAU- 
TIFUL FLOWERING TREE in the 
world. 

THIS WARNING should give you 
TIME ENOUGH to move TO ALASKA. 


@ A VERY NICE Christmas card from 
JOHN VAN CAMP—in keeping with the 
TREE BUSINESS. Facing the greeting 
was an INSERTED COLOR CLOSEUP 
of the YELLOW-WOOD (CLADRASTIS 
LUTEA) flower and foliage. Very good 
JOHNNY BOY. 


@ Another ALWAYS WELCOME card 
from RUTH AND RALPH CORNELL— 
spending Christmas “SOUTH OF THE 
BORDER”—going to Mazatlan, La Paz, 
etc., (other places too long to spell). 
Looking for JUMPING BEANS FOR 
REVITALIZATION—I know something 
better RALPH—TEQUILA? 


@ WHAT A WINTER! Sez we with 
FINGERS CROSSED. Up to now that 
is (Jan. 15). MILD, DAMP, rainy, and 
GREAT FOR COLDS—of which yours 
truly has A KING-SIZER. Debated for 
awhile about hopping DOWN TO JA- 
MAICA for some SUNSHINE but don’t 
know. If the PENICILLIN WON’T 
WORK might have to. 


@ At least tho THERE WON’T be the 
WINTER INJURY there was LAST 
YEAR when the bottom dropped out ON 
THANKSGIVING and stayed out. We 
LOST OUR NICE SEQUOIA (giganta) 
but the MT. ATLAS BLUE CEDAR 
which took a brutal beating, also the 
LITTLE GOLDEN ONE, have COME 
BACK very happily. 


@ I have seen THREE HAWTHORNES 
in Europe in THE LAST TWO YEARS 
that have HIT ME RIGHT BETWEEN 
my big green eyes. First was CRATAE- 
GUS GRIGNONENSIS—saw it first in 
ROTTERDAM then HILVERSUM—both 
times it BORE FRUIT— in the Fall and 
the SECOND TIME, APRIL, the fruit 
of the PREVIOUS YEAR STILL 
HANGING, and of good color. It is 
WITHOUT SPINES, the foliage is 
NICELY CUT and is much LARGER 
AND BOLDER than oxyacantha. It 
will make a SHAPELY TREE TO 20 
FEET. 


TREES Magazine is a bi-monthly Journal publ 





aesthetic and functional uses of exotic and native ornamen re ; 
men.al trees ; and to the education of the public to the advantages and need of using trees properly, 
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With e*eees 
EDW. SCANLON 


@ The second Hawthorn is PINNATI- 
FIDA MAJOR, the CHINESE BIGLEAF 
THORN. This is a real handsome tree. 
It is considered by BEAN and OTHER 
AUTHORITIES as one of the MOST 
STRIKING of all the Thorns—and I 
must say the ONES I SAW on streets 
in HILVERSUM bear out this evalua- 
tion. The foliage is VERY DARK, 
LARGE AND LEATHER Y—few thorns, 
and the fruit is red and ADDS GREAT- 
LY to the ornamental qualities of this 
SPLENDID TREE. 


@ The third Thorn is C. ORIENTALIS. 
Small, deeply cut leaves. Is considered 
one of the TOP FIVE—particularly in 
FLOWER AND FRUIT it excells. 

All THREE OF THESE THORNS 
would make WONDERFUL STREET 
and home trees. 


@ For TOO MANY YEARS EMANUEL 
FRITZ, retired Prof of Forestry at U. 
OF CALIF. has neglected to take HIS 
PEN IN HAND and drop a line to the 
Rancho. FINALLY DID. He is GOING 
TO EUROPE this summer to see some 
DOUGLAS FIRS and SEQUOIAS his 
granpappy planted near the OLD FAM- 
ILY home at STUTTGART. Says he 
also WANTS TO SEE that ZUM STOR- 
CHEN HOTEL at ZURICH that SO IN- 
TRIGUED the WANDERING ARBOR- 
IST. Hope we get a NICE STORY and 
SOME GOOD PIX of those fine OLD 
AMERICAN TREES for TREES. 


@ The ZUM STORCHEN HOTEL IN 
ZURICH, in case I didn’t mention it, is 
one of the OLDEST INNS IN EUROPE, 
on a LITTLE SQUARE that is OVER 
A THOUSAND YEARS OLD. The hotel 
was modernized ABOUT 20 YEARS 
AGO. It’s a dream. 

@ Saw a couple of BIG 10 BASKET- 
BALL games on TV RECENTLY. This is 
funny, WHY WATCH JACK PARR— 
they play the OLD-STYLE GIRLS 
RULES. No wonder they score 2 or 3 
hundred points per game—if you 
TOUCH A GUY who is THINKING 
ABOUT shooting, THEY CANCEL out 
your LIFE INSURANCE. QUITE-A 
COME-DOWN from what USE TO BE 
A real game. And THE REFEREES, 
when they CALL A FOUL, are funnier 
than SERGEANT BILKO. 


@ We held a STREET TREE CLINIC 
in Cleveland for the Illuminating Co., 
on Jan. 14. ITS PURPOSE was to dem- 
onstrate the FUNDAMENTALS OF 
PLANTING and SMALL TREE PRUN- 
ING to officials of surrounding small 
towns who are NOT ESSENTIALLY 
arborists. A fine TURNOUT OF 106 was 
recorded (see story on page 6). 


BON THE PROGRAM of the Clinic 
were CHARLEY YOUNG of Baltimore, 
JOE SWEENEY of Toledo, JOHNNY 
MICHALKO, Cleveland, ANDY KNAU- 
ER of the CEI, and yours truly. JAKE 
THE GERLING of Rochester was sched- 
uled but a LAST MINUTE TELEGRAM 
informed us of an INFECTED ARM 
that rendered THE MAGNIFICENT 
ONE speechless—he must have BEEN 
HIT by A TRAIN—but he IS OK. 
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@ I saw this WEED CONTROL mater- 
ial SIMAZINE (see ad) used in a nur- 
sery IN ENGLAND and they were very 
enthused ABOUT IT. WE’RE GOING 
to use it AT THE RANCHO this winter. 


@ My lecture with the ROYAL HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY of Australia, AT 
MELBOURNE, has been = scheduled 
DEFINITELY FOR OCT. 4TH. It will 
be a HORTICULTURAL CONGRESS 
of a WEEKS DURATION—on STREET 
TREE MANAGEMENT. 


@ TENTATIVELY I HOPE to leave the 
LATER PART OF AUGUST. Schedule 
IS REVERSED from the original plan— 
so will go FIRST TO EUROPE, then 
Athens, Cairo, Israel, Damascus, Bag- 
dad, Korachi, New Dehli, Bangkok, Sai- 
gon, Singapore and Melbourne. RE- 
TURN ACROSS the Pacific TO CALI- 
FORNIA. There should be some GOOD 
TREE TALES in all that territory—and 
SOME REAL PIX. 


@ If any of you CITY ARBORIST FEL- 
LOWS have a TAG, that you AFFIX 
TO EACH newly planted STREET 
TREE, asking the ABUTTING PROP- 
ERTY OWNER to water when dry, and 
giving the TREE CITIZENS name— 
whew what a sentence—well, would you 
SEND ME ONE. Id like to PUBLISH 
THEM in the Mag from time TO TIME 
—gracias. 
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No place is complete without trees. A home without trees is charmless; a road without trees is 
shadeless; a park without trees is purposeless; A COUNTRY WITHOUT TREES !IS HOPELESS.” 
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GOOD TREE USE ON THE MOVE 

Just how do we go about convincing the political powers 
that be that the road to stability and less migration from cities 
is lined with beautiful trees. Maybe the approach is through 
prominent citizens, clubs, garden clubs, or maybe just plain 
torture ‘ 

Of course the latter ts out because of the law, but cer- 
tainly an organized effort to enlist newspapers, TV, and the 
above mentioned organizations is definitely within the realm of 


possibility 


There 


ind should be the basis for an organized plan of battle. 
ire many reasons that impel people to move out 


to the suburbs and small towns surrounding great metropolitan 
areas. We are not so naive as to suggest that the only con- 
sideration, or for that matter that any part of the compulsion 
was caused by inferior or overpowering trees. But we firmly 
and earnestly believe that if replacements of these inferior trees 


with properly spaced, wisely selected small flowering, form and 
decorative trees can become a powerful magnet to draw people 
to such streets, and to hold them firmly. 

The evidence that this thinking is not solo is apparent 


today in many cities across the nation. Trees on downtown 
business streets, malls, and a more than casual appraisal of the 
attraction trees present is a living breathing thing today. 


It will continue to grow, of this there is no doubt—because 
it makes sense and it’s true—it’s working. 

While a number of factors have tumbled together to effect 
this conversion to the power of beauty we firmly believe that a 
very potent factor in pointing the direction and style this move- 
ment should take has been the publication by some dozen oz so 
public utilities of colored brochures that have introduced people 
to gorgeous new trees of whose existence they had been unaware. 

The only trouble is, too few utilities have participated in 
this grand public service program. Entirely too many of them 
are sitting on their hands. And while they do, thousands upon 
thousands of fast growing trashy trees are being planted by 
unsuspecting people who have not been told of the many fine 
trees that the good Lord has given us. 

American cities are very badly in need of a renaissance in 
trees. European cities have gone through this period and their 
beauty is derived to a high degree from the constructive and 
elegant job they have done with trees. They appreciate what 
this form of beauty does for a city and its people. It is evident 
we haven’t learned yet—that is, not completely and not in the 
high places. That is, the high places occupied by public officials 
who plan and build roads, suburbs and fine buildings, and then 
leave them sitting around as naked as a jay bird. 








Research Station Has Everything But Staff 


A new building with well-equipped 
laboratories and over 100-acres of land 
for field experiments will be at the dis- 
posal of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, (research division, shade 
trees and ornamental plants), late this 
spring. 

Sounds wonderful doesn’t it? But be- 
fore cheers are shouted throughout the 
country, note this detail: 

There are no funds available to em- 
ploy a staff for this station. 

This will be the first physically well- 
equipped laboratory for the study of tree 
diseases, but funds must be forthcoming 
to staff it with trained specialists or there 
will be little progress in solving diseases 
of trees and shrubs—diseases which are 
costing homeowners and municipalities 
millions of dollars annually. 

The cost of such a staff is estimated at 
$250,000. Funds must be granted by 
Congress. 

Every Letter Helps 

Congressional committee meetings will 
be held soon to decide the fate of this 
issue. A letter from you, our readers, 
would be very helpful, especially if you 
request that it be made a part of the 
record on the appropriation hearings. 

The letter for additional funds should 
specify that the increase be for the Shade 
Tree and Ornamental Plant Research or 
Shade Tree and Woody Shrub Research 
in the Crops Research Division of the 
Agricultural Research Service. 

Send your letters to the following 
chairmen : 

Harold D. Cooley, (N.C.), House 
Agricultural Committee ; Clarence Can- 
non, (Mo.), House Appropriations 
Committee; Allen J. Ellender, (La.), 
Senate Agricultural and Forestry Com- 
mittee; and Carl Hayden, (Ariz.), Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee. 
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New Station Features 

The new station is being built in Dela- 
ware, Ohio at a cost of approximately 
$350,000 and promises to be the main 
center in the country for research in- 
volving shade trees and ornamental 
plants. Other stations doing some re- 
search on shade trees are located in Belts- 
ville, Md.; Tucson, Ariz.; Tifton, Ga.; 
and the National Arboretum, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The official Delaware, Ohio station 
name will be “Forest and Ornamental 
Plants Research Laboratories.” Shar- 
ing the headquarters and 130 acres of 
land will be the Agricultural Research 
Service (Shade Trees and Ornamental 
Plants) and Forest Service (North Cen- 
tral Forest Biology). A breakdown in 
acreage shows 3 acres for the building and 
landscape; 20 for the forest division; 17 
for an arboretum; and 90 for shade 
trees. 

The building will be both heated and 
air conditioned and include 15 offices, 11 
laboratories, a small kitchen, and a meet- 
ing room to accommodate 65 people. The 
plans were prepared by McGeorge- 
Hargett and Associates, Consulting En- 
gineers, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Directors From Columbus 


Directors at the new experiment sta- 
tion will be transferred from the Colum- 
bus, Ohio station which will be dis- 
banded: Roger U. Swingle, shade trees; 
R. R. Whitten, forest insects; and Dr. 
Carl Seliskar, forest diseases. Approxi- 
mately 15 persons are employed at the 
Columbus station. The Delaware sta- 
tion will handle 40 employees. 

In an interview with Mr. Swingle, we 
learned that all replaceable stock at the 
10-acre Columbus station will be left 
behind. Items to be replanted in Dela- 
ware will include 100 shade trees (10- 


‘tion in December. 


25 feet tall); and 500-1,000 smaller 
plants. 
Dedication of the new building is 


tentatively scheduled for the latter part 
of May. 





Homelite Division 
Has Dedication of 
New Plant in S.C. 


Formal dedication of the new Home- 
lite plant, in Greer, South Carolina, was 
observed with an “open house” celebra- 
Homelite is a divi- 
sion of Textron Inc. 

The modern, streamlined plant is al- 
most a duplicate of the Homelite Chain 
Saw plant which was dedicated two years 
ago in Gastonia, N. C. 

The Greer plant is one story, except 
for a brief second floor housing an at- 
tractive cafeteria. The 150,000 square 
foot building is constructed of brick, con- 
crete, and steel and will be air condi- 
tioned the year round. 


Officials say that the plant will 
eventually employ between 400 to 500 
men and women. Manufacturing will 
consist of pumps, generators, blowers, 
ride-on mowers and other products. 

Mr. J. A Abbott, president of Home- 
lite, said the new plant, in addition to 
enlargement of executive offices at Port 
Chester, New York, completes present 
expansion plans. 





MASSACHUSETTS TREE 
WARDEN CONFERENCE — 
AMHERST, MASS. — 
MARCH 21-25 














An architect’s drawing of the new USDA research station in Delaware, Ohio. 
Approximately 130 acres of land surrounds the station. 


under the huge windows. 
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The building is made of brick and features redwood 
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TI Electric Illuminating 
Com tors of the slogan which 
adve1 perating area as The Best 
Locat Nation, has also guaran- 
teed f Northeastern Ohio 
the 1 f being the Street Tree 
Cen 

(3 le wasn’t merely con- 
ceived rned. And it wasn’t 
earne Che CEI’s Long Range 
Comn ‘ee Program has taken six 
vears substantial footing, but 
patience nd concentrated efforts 
have ults—and success. 

Th y’s latest triumph in this 
realn day Street Tree Clinic, 
Janu the Wade Park Manor, 
Clevel ved to be the first of its 
kind untry, the meeting at- 
tracted ) persons who have author- 
izatior trees in approximately 
three-f the CEI area. 

In ad ty arborists from munici- 
palitie e the CEI area requested 
and w d to attend—indicating 
the tren is desire existing among 
street nnel for information and 
an excl leas. 

The was arranged by Edward 
H. Sca nsulting arborist for the 
CEI. A is Andrew Knauer, CEI 
stat 

Spea r the session were: 

Ch Jr., city arborist, Bal- 
timore | nd, “Why Your Com- 
munit Have A Planned Street 
Tree | 

Jo o, shade tree commis- 
sione! 1, Ohio, “Organizing for 
a Lu [ree Maintenance Pro- 
vTa 

Je y, city arborist, Toledo, 
Ohi treet Trees Up To Five 
Yea 

Edw nlon, ““The New Trees 
In Y r Street Tree Plan.” 

A lor movie, directed by 
Mr. S$ | Mr. Knauer and filmed 
by I yf the CEI, was shown. 
The ved proper planting pro- 
cedu t of trees and mistakes to 
avol 

VM wley, vice president and 
venel S for the CEI, spoke at the 
noo vhich was hosted by his 
com] ng his talk he presented 
thou mpany in relation to the 
stree ct as well as personal 
thoug r his first meeting with 


T2004... 
Public Utility Sponsors Live Wire 
Street Tree Clinic-Ist In America 
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9 
Experts show their technique in planting a commemorative Kwanzan Cherry at the First 
Street Tree Clinic in Cleveland, Jan. 14, 1960. (L. to R.) Clyde Bleil, Chairman, Mentor 
Village Tree Commissioner; Logan Monroe Jr., member; William Boyd, Mentor Twp. 
Trustee; Edward H. Scanlon; John Michalko, Commissioner of Shade Trees, Cleveland. 


Mr. Scanlon and events which led to the 
program’s beginning. 


In 1954 the CEI retained Edward H. 
Scanlon & Associates, consulting arborists, 
to help alleviate future tree problems in 
the CEI area. As a result, the Master 
Street Tree Plan was devised to benefit 
municipalities and homeowners. ‘This 
service project has been highly com- 
mended. As a matter of fact, only a year 
after its inception the American Public 
Relations Association of Washington, 
D. C., presented the 1955 Silver Anvil 
Award to CEI for this program calling 
it a meritorious public relations perform- 


ance in the public utility field. 


As the number of communities with 
master tree plans grew, new plantings in- 
creased. Coinciding with this growth was 
the desire of municipal officials to learn 
more about the new trees that had been 
selected. ‘Thus, the Street Tree Clinic 
came into being by popular request. 

The CEI sponsors many public service 
projects (speakers bureau, cooking school, 
etc.) ; however, Mr. Howley said the tree 
program has been one of the company’s 
greatest sources of satisfaction. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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John Machok, left, park supt., Elyria, O., 
one of the out-of-town guests, and Charles 
Young, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 

Street tree officials taking a standing 
break between speeches. 

Andy Knauer, left, CEI arborist, talks 
with municipal officials in front of the 
CEI color display. 

John Michalko, left, Cleveland, with Clar- 
ence H. Endress, Mayor of Mayfield Vil- 
lage. 

Joe Sweeney, Toledo, O. 

Ed Scanlon and Lee C. Howley. 

At mid-point in the program everyone 
still looked interested. 

Yes sir, there was quite a delegation of 
the fairer sex at the clinic. 

Lee Howley welcomes the group at the 
noon luncheon. 


(Photographs by Tom Brents, 
CEI photographer) 
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search, John Bean Division 


nery &£ Chemical Corp., 

nsing, Michigan 

rt 2 Conlusion) 
spraying is to be done 


mist sprayers, and 


job involves the protection 
f thousands of shade trees, 
tain cost factors to be care- 

d in 


any cost reduction 


; take a look at each cost 


what we can do to reduce it. 


our costs according to your 
stem, but for this discussion, 
breakdown. 
peration of spraying equip- 
luding charge for sprayers 
sories, trucks, tractors and 
equipment while in spray- 
These costs are usually 
to: 
of operation, supervision 
ntenance. 
es of fuel, oil, and all other 
supplies. 
ciation and Obsolescence 
rs and accessories. 


These costs vary 


with pests, size and kinds of 


veather conditions during 


and other vari- 


costs including taxes, in- 
investment in equipment, 
licenses and other costs 
charged to the spraying 


nufacturers have helped and 
rectly on cost item number 
ctly on numbers two and 
take them one at a time. 
cost of operation of spray- 
as number one above, for 
the most important in re- 
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The Kiekens knapsack mist blower is a splendid piece of equipment for the nursery or 
small tree program. 


ducing the per tree spraying costs during 
the past several years and offers the best 
opportunities for further cost reductions 
in the future. 


A study of cost analyses on practically 
all mechanical operations show the same 
general pattern. The larger the tool in 
the hands of a good operator, the more 
work he will do each hour and the cost 
per unit of work will decrease as the size 
of the tool is increased. This principle 
holds in sizes of tractors and mowers in 
park and recreational area maintenance. 
Larger mowers for large area work to 
reduce the per acre cost of each cutting. 
Larger motor trucks where quantities of 
materials are to be hauled with less 
driver labor per ton of load. It is this 
same principle applied to shade tree spray- 
ing that has reduced the spraying time 
per tree and in turn has reduced the 
direct labor cost and the per tree charge 
for sprayer, and/or tractor. 


Since hydraulic sprayers have been used 
the longest in shade tree spraying and 
will continue in use for off street shade 
trees, let’s see how savings have been and 
can be made in operating costs per tree 
sprayed. “Old Timers” in shade tree 
spraying will remember their early spray- 
ers with pumps of 10 to 20 gallons per 
minute suited to pressures of 300 to 400 
pounds. Then with long leads of hose, 
which cut the pressure at the gun, and 
with solid stream guns used under favor- 
able wind conditions, it was possible to 
throw a spray stream 40 to 50 feet into 
a tree. If trees were higher, then lad- 
ders were used to gain another 20 to even 
30 feet. This was slow, laborious and 
expensive spraying. Then came pumps of 
35 to 60 gallons per minute suited for 
operating at 800 pound pressure. Over- 
night it was possible to do solid stream 
spraying from the ground to 70, 80 and 
106 feet and do it in a fraction of the 
time per tree. Here were real labor sav- 
ings in the range of 100 to 300% and 
this is the equipment that is now regularly 
used in shade tree work wherever the 
trees are away from streets or driveways 


and must be reached with suitable lengths 
of hose. 


There were other important labor sav- 
ings that came with these larger capacity, 
higher pressure sprayers. Under condi- 
tions of medium sized trees, it is practical 
to use two leads of hose and two spray 
guns with only one sprayer and one truck 
or tractor, protect trees at nearly double 
the one spraymen rate. The other im- 
portant labor saver that came out at 
about the same time was the large ca- 
pacity, adjustable shade tree spray gun. 
The large capacity, adjustable guns with 
a full range of spray patterns save both 
labor and spray material as they are in- 
stantly adjusted to adapt the spray pat- 
tern to distance and wind conditions. 


As we have traced these developments 
in hydraulic sprayers to reduce both labor 
and spray material costs, I’m sure you 
have been checking your mind to deter- 
mine if you are using pump sizes, hose 
and gun equipment that are most eco- 
nomical under your conditions. 


One of the questions most frequently 
asked is “How do you determine the 
pump size for certain size trees?” Re- 
peated tests and the experience of shade 
tree men agree on the following approxi- 
mate figures. 


Under conditions of not over 5 M.P.H. 
wind and with the full pump capacity 
(allowing only enough overflow to main- 
tain pressure) and the entire discharge 
through one shade tree gun adjusted to 
solid stream position and with 400 pound 
pressure at the gun: 


20 G.P.M. pump capacity will spray 
trees 50 to 60 feet in height 

35 G.P.M. pump capacity will spray 
trees 70 to 80 feet in height 

60 G.P.M. pump capacity will spray 
trees 90 to 100 feet in height. 


This table also tells us that with a 35 
gallon per minute sprayer, we can supply 
two spray guns with nozzle apertures 
discharging 15 to 16 G.P.M. each and 
spray two rows of trees 40 to 50 feet in 
height as we move along a city street or 
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parkway. By the same token, the 60 
G.P.M. sprayer will supply two spray 
guns with nozzle aperture discharge of 
27 to 28 G.P.M. each and be effective 
on trees 60 to 70 feet in heizht. 

Since a very important part of spraying 
costs per tree is in depreciation, obso- 
lescence and overhead costs, it is of the 
greatest importance that we not only get 
the most trees sprayed per man and 
machine hour, but the most trees sprayed 
per season per dollar investment in equip- 
ment and per dollar of overhead costs. 
These are the places where good advanced 
planning and where knowledge of the 
equipment being used and the equipment 
is an absolute essential. Experienced spray 
foremen and experienced arborists will 
study their spraying techniques and equip- 
ment carefully to determine what changes 
they should make to reduce their per tree 
and per season costs. These studies have 
accounted for the gradual change from 
the smaller capacity to larger capacity 
pumps, larger tanks, and the addition 
of accessories such as refillers, hose reels, 
extra lengths of hose to speed up the spray 
operation, increase the number of trees 
sprayed per man hour, per sprayer hour 
and per dollar. 


Under certain conditions it has been 
found desirable to have more than one 
spray available in the same sprayer load. 
This is possible with two or more com- 
partments in the sprayer tank with sepa- 
rate piping from each compartment to the 
pump and with the overflow piped into 
the suction line so there is no mixing 
of spray materials. Each tank compart- 
ment has its own filling opening with 
strainer, seal and cover so the user really 
has two or more sprayers but with only 
one pump and engine and all in one com- 
pact unit. 


How about depreciation and obsoles- 
cence as applied to sprayers? Our experi- 
ence with users of shade tree sprayers 
over the years has shown this general 
pattern: where good operation methods 
have been used and good seasonal mainte- 
nance provided, power sprayers have re- 
mained in active heavy duty service from 
10 to 15 years. This operation has in- 
cluded thorough washout at the end of 
each day’s use and thorough cleaning of 
the entire sprayer following each spray 
application. It has also included regular 
daily maintenance of the engine according 
to the instruction manual. This type of 
operation with a complete seasonal check- 
ing and replacement of small wearing 
parts has kept maintenance costs to a 
minimum and productive hours at a 
maximum. 


Obsolescence has usually been in the 
need for larger models to replace smal- 
ler and in the past several years, some 
hydraulic equipment has been replaced 
with mist sprayers. However, standard 
models of hydraulic sprayers that have 
been well maintained have found a ready 





Spraying 50-foot trees in a city park with typical two-man crew. Sprayman and hose man 
walk around each tree or group of trees. Effective but expensive coverage. 


market in chemical brush control, to pest 
control operators and to the many other 


users of hydraulic sprayers. 


While it is general practice to figure 





Winterizing 
Your Sprayer 


1. Flush the tank, pump, hose, and 
gun, with fresh water until it comes 
out clear. 


2. Then thoroughly drain the 
sprayer to avoid any chance of damage 
by freezing. 

3. Let the unit pump air a few 
seconds with the discharge outlet open, 
in order to clear valves and discharge 
lines. : 

4. Remove the drain plugs from 
under the pump intake (lower) valves. 

5. With pump running, and using 
a tool to raise balls from seats, expel 
balance of fluids in pump cylinders. 

6. Remove the drain plug in bot- 
tom of the regulator and raise the ball 
valve while pump is running, to per- 
mit fluid to drain. (Remove the 
drain plug only where a relief valve is 
used. ) 

7. Drain oil in the pump case and 
then fill to top with new oil to pre- 
vent condensation and corrosion of 
internal parts. 

8. Store all valve balls from pump 
and regulator, and place drain plugs 
in small can of oil to prevent cor- 
rosion. Remove the gun from the hose 
and coat inside parts with oil. 

9. Leave gun in open position. Re- 
move hose from sprayer. 

10. Coil and store in a cool dry 
place. Never hang hose on nails or 
sharp corners. 











obsolescence on all equipment at 10 to 
20% per year, most heavy duty hydraulic 
shade tree sprayers have required only a 
7 to 10% charge off rate. 
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Southern Chapter 
of NSTC to Meet 
In Atlanta, Ga. 


The Southern Chapter of the National 
Shade Tree Conference will hold its an- 
nual meeting February 21-23 at the 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Thomas D. Cobb, chapter president of 
Ashville, N. C., wrote that the meeting 
is expected to be one of the finest. Other 
chapter officers are Henry P. Orr, vice 
president, of Auburn, Ala., and Daniel 
D. Boone, secretary-treasurer, of Atlanta, 


Ga. 


The Program 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 21 
P.M. 
4:00 Registration 
5:00 Hospitality Hour — Dixie Ball- 
room 
8:00 Executive Committee Meeting— 
Room 300 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22 
A.M. 
8:00 Courtesy Coffee with Exhibitors 
9:00 Registration in Lobby 
10:00 Meeting Opens—Welcome Ad- 
dress 
10:15 “History of Southern Shade Tree 
Conference” Dr. Paul E. Tilford, 
Editor of N.S.T.C. and Executive 
Secretary of National Arborist As- 
sociation 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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The Wandering Arborist Returns To 
Kurope And England—Not Ireland 


PART 5) 
By Ed Scanlon 
W] vrong, I keep asking myself. 
Europ intries have been lived in 


for ¢ but they are clean, neat. 
The cou le is clean, neat. Nowhere 
have | fuse piles, junkyards or lit- 


tered which are so common to 
America ties. There seems to be an 
orde: tin | sense of good civic house- 
keeping t is glaringly lacking in 
America 

It is t European cities have been at 
the civic ness for many centuries, but 
in that t they have also gone through 
numero devastating wars, par- 
ticularly 1 ist two. Still, few signs 
of thess 1usts are visible, even in the 
comparatively few years since the last 
great | [t makes one wonder, when 
considerir penchant for untidy dirty 
cities, w the after effects would have 
been ha yne through the devastation 
suffered many great European cities. 

This t a nice thing to contem- 
plate ni t easy to say, but facts are 
facts. ianner in which we are us- 


ing ng our cities and country- 


sides is beginning to show. We 


have ful country, or had. But at 
the rat uglification is going, how 
‘ 





Part of the 
This Was 


and array of color. 





The Wandering Arborist (left) and Fritz Witte, Director of Parks, West Berlin, Ger- 
many, inspecting the Cleveland Norway Maple they planted in West Berlin’s Tiergarten, 


Oct. 3, 1957. 


long will it last. True, we are bursting 
with growth—but why do we have to ex- 
pand senselessly and at the expense of 
everything that is sacred, except the 
anemic dollar. European cities are mel- 


exhibition grounds in West Berlin as described in text — showing tulip beds. 


low, not always with age, but with man 
applied and maintained embellishment— 
wonderful street trees, colorful gardens 
and orderly parks. They have their 
recreation areas too, but park authorities 
run them with an iron hand, and their 
authority is backed up. Here if the dis- 
orderly constituent of some politician is 
censured or arrested for destroying plants 
or a park facility, the park officials job 
hangs by a thread. Not a pretty situa- 
tion, but pretty darn true nontheless. 


I think city planners have less knowl- 
edze and appreciation of beauty than 
any other groups involved in the expan- 
sion of our cities and roads. A _ road 
course cannot deviate a quarter mile to 
avoid cutting out a nice little stand’ of 
timber; or a street with nicely established 
trees cannot be studied for expansion 
with the view to include the trees in some 
other than the only one design that seems 
to be the old faithfull of road construc- 
tion—a straight line denuded of all plant 
growth. 


A fellow traveler whom I had met in 
Vienna, a Detroit lawyer, Russ Swarth- 
out, popped into the lobby of the Kempin- 
ski about dinner time. After a nice dinner 
in Kempinski we hit some of the night 
spots. Night life in West Berlin is gay, 
and you would never know these people 
lived under the constant threat of the 
Communist gargoyle. Don’t forget that 
last spring, Mr. Klean had threatened to 
take over West Berlin and this was only 
a few weeks short of that deadline. 
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The night life there is vigorous but 
on a much higher plane than in Paris. 
It is clean and not the clip joint type with 
the ever present threat of gouging. 

The following morning Fritz Witte 
Directo: of Parks picked me up and we 
headed directly for the Tiergarten, where 
in the Fall of 1957 we had planted a 
Cleveland Maple (Acer _ platanoides 
Cleveland )—in fact two of them. They 
were both doing beautifully—had put on 
nice growth in 1958 and were ready to 
take off. This selection as many of you 
know, is a fine upright oval form with a 
strong, compact branching — structure, 
large dark foliage and makes a splendid 
street tree for narrow streets. It will be 
interesting to follow the progress of these 
two trees in the famed Tiergarten. 

From the Cleveland Maples we pro- 
ceeded to a park area where ten years 





before there had been built a number of 
buildings to house an international con- 
vention. In the center of the circle of 
buildings was a beautiful amphitheater. 
Mr. Witte had shown me this lovely spot 
two years ago and I had expressed a desire 
to see it when the floral display was on 
—my previous visit had been in October. 
The approach was handsomely land- 
scaped and in the center of the ampi- 
theater was an athletic ‘field, but the 
slopes that arose from the field did not 
contain seats, rather it was a magnificent 
Raleidoscope of color. The color was 
achieved by tens of thousands of tulips. 
They were planted in drifts and various 
other patterns. To say that it was breath- 
takingly beautiful is easily the under 
statement of the year. It was superb. 
This area is now maintained by the 
city and conventions are held in the large 


1] 


Pauls Scarlet Hawthorns on a West Berlin 
Street. In bloom. 


me 


The Ruby Red Horsechestnut (Aesculus c. 
brioti is a widely used tree in western 
Europe. Shown is a portion of a planting 
in a small West Berlin off street park. 


a 


“er 


assembly room, or theatre, while displays 
are held in the other buildings. Mr. 
Witte said that as soon as the Tulips 
went out they would be replaced with 
geraniums and other riotous coloring 
plants. I took Kodachrome shots and 
even with a wide angle lens I had to 
take three pictures to cover the whole 
area. It would sure be something to see 
passive beauty spots like this in many of 
our cities. 

On my previous trip I had spotted a 
nice street of Pauls Scarlet Thorns. We 
found it and it was in bloom. The rea- 
son for the interest in this street was be- 
cause it was lined with five or six story 
buildings and the trees were completely 
surrounded with sidewalk and pavings, 
but they were doing fine. However the 
tall buildings were not working for this 
day. We arrived at the wrong time of 
day and the street was so dark it looked 
like a tunnel—so, although I took some 
pix they were horrible. 

Another thing that was very impres- 
sive here as it had been in Paris, Zurich 
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An East Berlin communist propaganda building — nicely planted with Globe Norway 


Maples 


he widespread use of the 
sechestnut (A. c. brioti). 
was all over the 
land I know of about a 


tree 


.uss and I went to a night 


Maybe you have read 
exactly a night club but 
nee hall. All around the 
booths that hold about 
h is numbered and each 


nd also one of those air 
+} 


hey have in department 


ding sales slips to the of- 


)r verification of the pur- 
In this place it was 


rent purpose. 


gal saw someone they 
dance with they would 


tuff it in the tube, with the 


00th to which they were 


directing their note. The distributing 
center would then shoot the message to 
the desired booth. The recipient would 
call the number indicated, and, romance 
was born. Anyway it sure worked. Be- 
tween dances it looked like everyone was 
phoning. But the heck of it is you have 
to parley le Deutsch. 

They serve meals and drinks also. 
And after a nice dinner we decided to 
leave, but the waiter, who had lived 
about ten years in the U. S. told us we 
should stay awhile and see the water 
show. This sounded rather prosaic be- 
cause the only place it could have been 
put on was on the stage. But it was an 
immense stage and anyway, more because 
we had no other place to go, we stayed. 


The orchestra started out with a 
beautiful waltz number. The lights 
dimmed and suddenly what seemed like a 











Soviet Memorial Cemetery in East Berlin. It is a place of good design and nice choice of plant materials. 


hundred spouts of water shot upwards 
from the floor of the stage. Brilliant 
lights played on the water spouts, con- 
tinually changing. Then, in time with 
the music of the waltz, the water rose 
and fell and swayed from side to side. 
This spectacle went on for at least thirty 
minutes and it was the most novel and 
beautiful thing I had ever seen. We 
tipped the waiter good for his good tip. 


The next day, as I was leaving the 
hotel for a solo trip around town, I met 
Russ in the lobby. He had rented a car 
to go over to East Berlin and wanted 
me to tag along. So away we went. 
Stalin Allee is just as baroque as it had 
seemed before, and if anything, seemed a 
bit seedier or run down. The driver in- 
sisted on taking us out to the huge Soviet 
Memorial Cemetery. It was quite a 
place. Very simply landscaped but in 
extremely good taste. They had used 
Betula pendula Youngi with good effect 
along the wide walks, and_ tightly 
clipped Lombardy Poplars as background 
material. It was another of the infre- 
quent but immense show places they ef- 
fect to impress their subjects. Just as in 
Moscow they put on a big show with 
their athletic stadium, the agricultural 
exhibit and university. ; 

On our return we passed down Unter 
den Linden (see cover) and sure enough 
there were Lindens. I understood that 
during the war the famous Lindens along 
this street had been destroyed for fire- 
wood, and that they had been the common 
European Linden (Tilia Europaea). 
Well I must give the Commies an ‘‘A” 
on their replacement choice, it is the 
Silver Linden (7. tomentosa), a vastly 
superior species to the nondescript 
Europaea. 


The next day I had a late flight to 
Amsterdam via Hamburg. Pan Ameri- 
can to Hamburg and KLM to Amster- 
dam. Arrived about 10 p. m. — and, 
without a hotel reservation. Finally tho, 
with the help of the KLM tourist bureau 
I got a room in a little hotel that had 
just opened that day. It had a very high 


Our car and Russ Swarthout on the ap- 
roach to Stalin Allee. We had stopped to 
get a picture of a statue of Joe. 


A fine street of Schwedler Norway Maple 
in West Berlin. This is a much better street 
tree than the so-called crimson leaved 
varieties. 


sounding name—The Rembrandt. Any- 
way it was clean. 

Henri den Ouden picked me up about 
one p. m. the next morning and we set 


sail for Hilversum. When I left Hol- 
land on April 25th the Hawthorns were 
a long way from flowering. I had hoped 
they might be in on my return. They 
were opening pretty well in Berlin, but 
not fully. My hopes were high as we set 
out for Hilversum, but no such luck. 
When we arrived in this lovely little 
town we headed for a street of Crataegus 
grignonensis that Henri Aapkes, the 
Parks Director, had shown me two weeks 
before, but, this was May 9th and they 
still looked a week away. It was quite a 
disappointment because this is a splendid 
little street tree and I was very anxious 
to obtain slides of it in bloom—and es- 


pecially of the nice streets in both Hilver- 
sum and Rotterdam. 


Crataegus grignonensis forms a nice 
round headed tree to 20’; thorns, not 
present, or inconspicuous. The tree is a 
hybrid which supposedly originated at 
Grignon, France about 1873. It is a 
cross between crusgalli and stipulacea. 
I first saw this Thorn in the Fall of 1957 
in Rotterdam and was greatly attracted 
by both the form and the very showy red 
fruit. This trip I saw it in Spring in 
both Hilversum and Rotterdam and the 
fruit was still hanging and still attrac- 
tive. I was told the fruit is no deterrent 
to the use of the tree but rather atracts 
much favorable comment. I would use 
it in a six or eight foot treelawn. 


(To be concluded in next issue) 







Tree Wardens, Arborists 
Utilities Conference 
In Massachusetts 


The Tree Wardens, Arborists and 
Utilities Conference will be held March 
21-25 at the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass. The program follows: 


Monday, March 21 
Commonwealth Room, Student Union 


A.M. 
9:00-12:00 Registration 


P.M. 

1:00-5:00 “Tree Pest Control—Prob- 
lems and Progress,’ Chairman: 
William B. Becker, University of 
Massachusetts. 
“Report of Governors’s Commis- 
sion on Pesticide Problems,” C. H. 
W. Foster, Commissioner of Na- 
tural Resources. 
“Some Effects of Pesticides on 
Wildlife,” W. G. Sheldon, Leader, 
Massachusetts Cooperative Wild- 
life Research Unit, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Department of 
Interior. 
“Pesticides, Residues, and Safety.” 
D. D. Tunis, University of Mas- 
sachusetts. 
“Prospects of Biological Control,” 
H. L. Sweetenman, University of 


Massachusetts. 
“Public Relations in Tree Pest 
Control,” C. S. Hood, Chief 


Superintendent, Bureau of Insect 
Pest Control, Massachusetts De- 
partment of Natural Resources. 
Tuesday, March 22 
Commonwealth Room, Student Union 
Chairman: Daniel W. Warren Jr., 
President, Massachusetts Tree Wardens’ 
and Foresters’ Association. 


A.M. 

9:00 “How a ‘Tree Grows,” F. W. 
Holmes, University of Massachus- 
etts. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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the land belonging to Musch, planted 
along and on the north boundary line, 
for a distance of 495 feet, commencing 
at the northwest corner, a series of cot- 
tonwood trees. The trees grew to a 
height of from 30 to 60 feet, and their 
trunks had a diameter, near the ground, 
of from one to two feet. The average 
space between them was three feet. 
Musch attached barbed wire to the 
north side of the cottonwood trees, thus 
making a wire fence. He alleged that the 
fence was needed; that the trees were of 
great value to him as a windbreak; and 
that they afforded valuable protection 
from storm and winter winds to his build- 
ings and stock. He argued that Burkhart 
threatened to destroy the fence, and to cut 
down and remove the trees; and that, 





Asplundh Introduces New Truck-Chipper Unit 
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lh Chipper Co., of Jenkin- 
t] 


y put on the market a 


truck body with a built-in 


h chipper is mounted on 
issis with 102” cab axle. 
truck body has approxi- 
vic feet of load space; 
for wood chips, storage 
miscellaneous 


| quarters seat six crew- 
[wo forward ventilators 
assure ventilation 






and an escape window is provided as an 
additional safety factor. 

The unit is driven through V_ belts 
from the P.T.O. of an auxiliary trans- 
mission utilizing full power of the truck 
engines as necessary, with lever control 
within the truck cab. An electric brake 
locks the rear truck wheels during chip- 
ping operation. 

An additional feature is the tilt body. 
The truck body is positioned for quick 
dumping in a matter of seconds. ‘The 
hydraulic hoist is a twin piston, ten ton, 
Anthony, Farm-O-Matic, with dash con- 
trols within the truck cab. 
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The two-in-one Asplundh tilt action truck body with a built in brush chipper unit— 
the FCCD 13’—is shown in action. 








HES OF THE LAW 


unless restrained, Burkhart would do so. 

Burkhart asserted that, by agreement 
with Musch, a division of their common 
boundary line was made for the purposes 
of fencing, by which Musch was to main- 
tain a fence on the east half of the line and 
he on the remainder. He averred that the 
cottonwood trees threw out roots, which 
extended for many feet in his land, and 
that by reason of such roots, and the shade 
of the trees, a strip of his land 66 feet 
wide, north of the trees, was rendered un- 
productive. 

Burkhart denied that the cottonwood 
trees were of any value to Musch. He 
contended that he had a right to cut and 
remove them, for the reason that they 
were a danger to him, and for the further 
reason that Musch cut and took away 
some of those originally planted there, 
and he claimed a right to do the same. 
He admitted that he threatened and fully 
intended to cut down those now standing. 

Musch brought a suit in equity in the 
District Court of Black Hawk County, 
Iowa, to enjoin Burkhart from cutting 
down or otherwise interfering with the 
cottonwood trees. ‘The court rendered the 
judgment for Musch, issuing an injunc- 
tion which restrained Burkhart “from 
tearing down or interfering with the 
fence on said line, and from in any man- 
ner interfering with said trees.” 

The Supreme Court of lowa affirmed 
the decision of the court below. The 
Supreme Court declared: “The trees 
cannot be replaced, nor can their bene- 
fit to plaintiff, and the comfort and satis- 
faction he derives from them, be accurate- 
ly measured by a pecuniary standard... 
The plaintiff has an interest in the trees 
for which he cannot be compelled, at 
the election of defendant, to accept a 
money consideration. A person is not 
obliged to suffer his property to be de- 
stroyed at the will of another, even 
thouzh he may be able to recover ample 
pecuniary compensation therefor. This 
is especially true of property like trees, 
planted for and adapted to a certain use, 
and serving a special purpose. Their 
owner has an interest in them which he 
may protect, and to be deprived of it 
without his consent would be to suffer 
irreparable injury, within the meaning of 
the law.” 


eee 
CUTS. Take a quantity of walnut ker- 
nels, mash them, and a little house leek 


mashed also, add hogs lard and a little tar 
to it, stew them slowly together, then strain 
it through a piece of linen and let it cool, then 
it is ready for use. 


PLANT AMERICA — 
WISELY 
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TREE SERVICE COMPANIES 


Many tree service companies find custom 
application of these safe effective herbicides 
a profitable additional service. Simazine 


and Atrazine are easily flushed from spray- i Ae . 
er tank with water minimizing danger of f <2e? Fe Me 4 
contamination. Mail coupon for brochure ft . 7 


and additional information. 


with safe, effective 


pre-emerg ence pre- or post-emergence 


HERBICIDES 


Economical, long residual Geigy herbi- 
cides save time and money—do the job 
right the first time. One application 
stops weeds before they start—gives you FREE BROCHURE: 


e ull color 
season long control. = A? fi pind 
Safe to humans and animals, non- complete direc- 
irritating to skin, non-flammable, non- = a. 
corrosive to equipment. Safe to use on p< sanagee dat > 
valuable land. Available through leading _for both Simazine 


distributors. and Atrazine. 


ecunn ‘) GEIGY oye pac se 9 CHSMICALA, 
UPON Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation 
TODAY Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, N.Y, Dept. T-2 


Send free weed control brochure to: 
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City State. 











The Use of Radio Active Isotopes 
In Tree Disease Research 
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(Par »f a 2 Part Series) 
By Jamgs E. Kuntz 
Dep it of Plant Pathology 
University of Wisconsin 
[Including Work By 
C. H. Beckman, formerly, University of 
Wisconsin 
J. G. B formerly, University of 
Wisconsin 
Fe ee formerly, University of 
Wisconsin 
Cark. B formerly, University of 
Wisconsin 
] il Advice From 
A. J. Ril University of Wisconsin 
R. H. B University of Wisconsin 
Forest tr nstitute an important and 
replaceab itural resource. Intensified 
efforts are being made not only to im- 
prove exist stands, but also to provide 
reforestat with improved varieties. 
Thus, factors influencing tree develop- 
ment have special interest. An under- 
standing of movement of materials 
within streams of trees helps to 
explain th sponses to nutrients, silvi- 
cides, d pathogenic microorganisms. 
The funct ind frequency of natural 
root graftu mong forest trees influ- 
ence the translocation of water, nutrients, 
and disease-inducing organisms from one 
tree to anotl Experiments with radio- 
active i have clarified these rela- 
tionship 
(1) The phenomenon of radioactivity was 
discovered n than 50 years ago’. This 
peculiar cl ristic of certain substances 
—actually atoms of certain elements—to 
undergo neous distintegrations has 
proved useful though sometimes 
danger rch tool. The emissions of 
atomic pal or radiations discharged 
from the “‘d ing’ nucleus expose photo- 
graphic en yns as light does and pro- 
vide a ready means of detecting their 
presence. Fortunately, these unstable 
forms 01 oactive isotopes of a par- 
ticular el behave in other respects 
much lil ordinary, stable counter- 
parts an substituted for or com- 
bined w hem in various reactions. 
Their biology and agriculture 
arises fron ease and accuracy with 
which the be traced, identified, and 
measured extremely small amounts, 
even within living plant or animal tissues. 
Either continuous or intermittent meas- 
urements on the same treated organism 
are possible. In some cases, the same in- 


dividual may be used again under dif- 
ferent conditions. Since the radioactivity 
is directly proportional to the radioisotope 
content, quantitative measurements are 
often possible. 

Radioactive isotopes were used first as 
indicators of simple chemical reactions in 
1913. By 1923, they were employed as 
“tracers” of the more complex processes 
in biological systems. ‘These early ex- 
periments were begun when only natural- 
ly-occurring radioactive substances were 
available. Present researches, however, 
can employ nearly every element manu- 
factured in one or more radioactive forms. 
Many important chemical compounds can 
be “labeled” or “tagged” with radioac- 
tive atoms so that these tagged molecules 
or their derivatives can be followed 
through any number of physical, chemical, 
or biological processes. Similarly, the ac- 
tivities of “tagged” organisms also may 
be followed. Procedures for their manu- 
facture, purchase, shipment, handling, 
storage, and disposal have become stand- 
ard and almost routine. Recent develop- 
ments in instrumentation have provided 
accurate, rapid, and inexpensive survey 
and monitoring devices for their detec- 
tion in either the laboratory, greenhouse, 


or the field. 


The limitations as well as the advan- 
tages of radioisotopes must be considered 
carefully by the prospective investigator. 
The purchase, possession, and use of all 
radioactive materials are regulated by the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. Any- 
one wishing to use radioisotopes for re- 
search purposes must first obtain a license, 
usually with the approval of the Isotopes 
Committee of his research institution. 


In planning a particular study, the in- 
vestigator first must decide whether the 
“tracer” method is more effective than 
ordinary chemical procedures. The selec- 
tion of a suitable isotope for a particular 
study depends on (1) the type of study or 
use to be made, (2) the properties of 
various isotopes (details given in hand- 
books), (3) the available facilities for 
handling, storing, and disposing of iso- 
topes, and (4) the training and experi- 
ence of the investigator. Properties of 
isotopes to be considered are their type 
of radiation (alpha, beta, or gamma), 
the specific activity (radiations per unit 
weight per unit time), their half-life 
(the time in which % of the initial ac- 
tivity dissipates), and their chemical 
properties. Many of the more powerful 
gamma emitters whose radiations pene- 
trate deeply like X-rays may require 
special shielding and manipulation by re- 
mote control. Since radiations cannot be 
seen, heard, or felt, adequate experience 


and knowledge are essential for safe 
handling of radioisotopes. However, ra- 
dioactive materials can be handled safely 
if proper precautions are taken. Protec- 
tions include careful planning, good 
work habits, scrupulous cleanliness, strict 
adherence to laboratory rules, proper 
shielding and ventilation, maximum dis- 
tance from isotopes, vigilant monitoring, 
and safe storage and disposal. 

Radioisotopes have provided many 
new and useful methods for scientific 
research in biology and agriculture, in 
some cases enabling studies that otherwise 
would be impossible. By “tagging” known 
chemical compounds or even crude sub- 
stances, the scientist can study plant nu- 
trition and the effects of various materials 
on plant morphology and physiology. For 
example, he can follow the placement, 
interactions, uptake, transport and trans- 
formations of minerals and different min- 
eral fertilizers so as to insure the right 
fertilizer in the right place at the right 
time. In much the same manner, he can 
trace the absorption, translocation, and 
effects of growth substances, herbicides, 
insecticides and fungicides within plants 
under different environmental conditions. 
Radioisotopes also have permitted the 
clarification of various activities within 
the soil, including the role of soil micro- 
organisms and root mycorrhizae, the dis- 
tribution and functioning of root systems, 
the uptake of irrigation water, the move- 
ment of ground water, and the break- 
down of green manures and humus. Ap- 
plication of these methods to the compli- 
cated noninfectious or physiological tree 
diseases shows promise. 

Possibilities of “non-root” nutrition of 
plants can be evaluated by applying 
radioactive sprays, dusts, and even gases 
to above ground parts. In addition to 
immediate continuous monitoring of leaf 
penetration and distribution within tissues 
by means of a Geirger-Muller counter, 
a scintillation counter, or other device, a 
permanent record can be made by radio- 
autographs or radiochromatographs of 
suitably exposed photographic emulsions. 
Thus, especially with trees, temporary 
deficiencies may be studied and corrected 
by foliar treatments. 


Radioactive isotopes have enabled the 
plant physiologist and the biochemist to 
make tremendous advances in our under- 
standing of photosynthesis and the most 
intimate metabolic reactions within plant 
cells; e.g., intermediary metabolism, mi- 
crobial metabolism, carbon dioxide fixa- 
tion, nitrogen fixation, and fatty acid 
oxidation. Implications to forestry include 
basic reaction’ and mechanisms involved 


in the secretion of gums and resins. 


PLANT AMERICA — WISELY 

















The tagging of insects with radioiso- 
topes provides an effective means of de- 
termining their flight ranges and patterns, 
both underground and in the air, their 
life cycles, feeding sites, food relationships, 
infestation patterns, and overwintering 
habits. In both the U. S. and Canada, a 
number of forest insects are being investi- 
gated in this way so as to provide effec- 
tive controls. Of special interest is the 
application of radioisotopes to the move- 
ment of insect vectors of plant diseases. 


Similar studies have been undertaken 
with disease-inciting fungi and with fun- 
gicides. Already radioactive isotopes have 
proved extremely valuable in studies of 
systemic fungicides and insecticides. The 
dispersion of fungus spores as well as 
plant pollen can be traced. Radiation 
effects provide new tools for the steriliza- 
tion of biological tissues and the preserva- 
tion of foods. 


For a long time, the plant breeder has 
synthesized new and useful varieties by 
the conventional methods of selection and 
hybridization. But some desirable com- 
binations of heritable characters are hard 
to come by. With potent sources of high 
energy atomic radiation now available, 
the plant breeder may induce at will 
heritable mutations in plants, thereby 
greatly increasing the variability available 
for selections. Although the majority of 
these mutations may be deleterious, certain 
desirable characters appear with the irra- 
diation of large populations and provide 
new breeding material. Radiation no 
doubt can play a similar and important 
role in the breeding of fast-growing 
types resistant to insect pests and plant 
diseases. 


In a different way, the induction of 
“vegetative” mutations by radiation treat- 
ment on nursery and orchard plants 
which are normally propagated vegeta- 
tively appears promising. Gross morpho- 
logical and physiological changes frequent- 
ly develop in plants subjected to large 
radiation dosages. Some of these, such as 
increased productivity, sprout inhibition, 
root stimulation, flower induction, and 
early reproduction, can be of immediate, 
practical value. 


Needless to say, radioisotopes have 
proved equally important in other fields 
of scientific endeavor and as chemistry, 
physics, engineering, medicine, veterinary 
science, animal husbandry, and meteor- 
ology. 


Let us now consider in some detail the 
results of a representative investigation 
involving the use of radioactive isotopes 
in an important tree disease. 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine the rate of movement and the 
distribution of chemicals in the sap 
streams of certain forest trees, the en- 
vironmental conditions which directly 
affected such movement, and both the 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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For Trovble-Free, Fast Brush Removal ; 
Depend on FITCHBURG CHIPPERS — 


1 7, PF rey Ne eae yay Re 
ar er ea hy . 





“This machine has never caused us one minute of delay.’ 


Walton C. Richdale, Tree Care 
Wilton, Connecticut 


A Fitchburg Wood Chipper can do this for you as a tree contractor ...and 
more! Safe, mobile, easy to operate, a Fitchburg Chipper keeps way ahead 
of trimming crews. Brush crews can chip as fast as trees are trimmed. 
There is no worry about brush piles left overnight on city sidewalks. Cut 
it, chip it, and the job is done in half the hauling time. 


Mr. Richdale is just one more tree care businessman who appreciates the 
fact that Fitchburg Chippers keep him in front of his competition. He 
wrote this to his Fitchburg Service Man: 


"This chipper has cut our cost of brush disposal in half. 
It has eliminated brush dumps and fires completely. It 
has kept debris cleaned up to date behind our thirty 
men working in eight line clearing crews in several 
towns in this portion of Fairfield County. 


This machine has never caused us a minutes delay." 


Consider Fitchburg before you’ buy brush chippers for your tree service 
company. Compare the patented spring-activated feed plate that adjusts 
itself automatically when brush is fed into Fitchburg Chippers. It is your 
assurance of safe, simple operation. Remember the positive start-stop disc 
clutch. The freedom from flywheels and bearing break downs. Combine 
these maintenance-free features with the Fitchburg One Year Guarantee— 
another Fitchburg exclusive—and you are equipped with a brush chipper 
ready to deliver fast, dependable service. 


Send For New Free Booklet “CHIP DOLLARS 
FROM YOUR OVERHEAD.” Complete with cutaway 


color drawings of Chipper in action. Specifications, etc. 
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| FITCHBURG ENCINEERING CORPORATION | 
TT LTTE ST | talent hain 
eoesen tose \\ | Dept. TR-62, Fitchburg, Massachusetts | 
\ Send my tree copy of “Chip Dollars | 
From Your Overhead” to: 
Name. Positi l 
Address. 
Town or City. State. | 
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HOMELITE 


— tops for ease in handling, economy and horsepower” 


PROVED BY HENRY REED,GUFFEY,COLORADO 


“I am a contract log cutter and wish to let you know that I am very 
well pleased with your model 7-19C direct drive chain saw. I have had 
it in the shop once for one new screw on the spike bumper. No other 
repairs needed. I have operated two other leading makes of chain saw. 
For my money Homelite is tops for ease in handling, economy and 
horsepower.” 


Henry Reed 


Light for Its Power’ Tough for Its Size 


D believe a saw has to be big to be powerful . . . or 
heavy to be tough and trouble-free? 

The ister, you’ve never met the Homelite 7-19C. This 
ty weighs a light, light 19 pounds*. And, those few 


poun so perfectly balanced it “handles” even lighter. 
But powerful! You’ve got to see it to believe it. With its chain 
speed of 3300 feet per minute, it will slice through eight inches 


od in four seconds . . . eighteen inches of softwood in 

mds. You can fell a five foot tree with a 7-19C ... 

t for limbing, undercutting and bucking with real 

money king speed. Turn it over, turn it upside down, stand 

i its head — the diaphragm carburetor delivers full horse- 
iy cutting position. 

ugh — this saw is so tough and so dependable that 


every one carries a full 7 month engine guarantee from the date 
of purchase — and in timber country, that often means seven 
rugged months of day-in day-out cutting. 
Yessir — the 7-19C is no quitter. Make it work ... pour it on 
— she’ll keep running under the roughest conditions, and love it. 
Next time you’re in town, try the Homelite 7-19C for your- 
self. This is the best way — any Homelite saw is its own best 
salesman. And somewhere in the full line of Homelite saws is the 
best saw for you. 
e@ Automatic Clutch — stops chain as soon as throttle released 
@ Finger-tip Chain Oiler — don’t move hand, just press thumb 
e Large Air Filter — easily removed for cleaning 
e@ Flush-cut Handle — lets you cut level to the ground 
e@ Plunge-cut Bow — and brush-cutter attachments 


*less bar & chain 


As little as $4.55 a week after small down payment 


HOMELITE - A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. - 






THINK FIRST OF QUALITY 


801 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 






Manufacturers of: Pumps * Generators * Blowers ¢ 
Chain Saws In Canada — Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 


find Your 
Homelite Dealer 
In The 
‘Yellow Pages’ 





THINK FIRST OF HOMELITE 





From the 


BOSS8’s 


DESK 


By June Faulds 


If reprints we’ve been receiving are 
any indication, then TREES editorials are 
certainly gaining repute throughout the 
country. As soon as we went to press for 
the last issue, the United States Munici- 
pal News reprinted our Sept.-Oct. edi- 
torial, “Malls Are Challenge To Arborists 
and Planners.” That makes three out of 
six for 1959. 

& Dg BG x 

The editorial from our July - Aug. 
publication was reprinted in the Dec. 
1959 issue of “Minnesota Municipalities.” 

Pe n & & 

The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette 
printed an editorial Dec. 14 titled “Horti- 
cultural Morality” and referred to our 
Sept.-Oct. editorial, frequently quoting. 


In sending us the clipping, Bill Ver 
Meulen, Kalamazoo city forester, wrote: 
“The Gazette editor quite often writes 
editorials of this type, and I think we 
are fortunate in having someone who 
thinks trees, parks, etc. are important 
enough to put on the editorial page.” 

Quite true Bill ... and you’re fort- 
unate in another way too—the Gazette 
recognizes the ability of the Parks De- 
partment. The editorial mentioned: 
we can safely leave the choices (of street 
and mall trees and the rotation plan to 
our excellent Parks Department.” How 
often do you find a newspaper stating 
that park or arboricultural department 
officials know better than they about 
what should be planted on city streets. 


Sadly we recall one editorial received 
last year from a discouraged city abor- 
ist. The local paper blasted him for 
planting smaller street trees because, of 
all insensible reasons, the day would 
come when there would be no available 
trees fit for children to climb. It’s times 
like that when we think Darwin had a 
point. 

Pa t e 

And—from Alden R. Eaton, director 
of Landscape Construction and Main- 
tenance at Colonial Williamsburg, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, comes a copy of an 
editorial printed in the Richmond Times 
Dispatch, Dec. 17, in which the editors 
discussed downtown malls. They also 
used exerpts from our Sept.-Oct. editor- 
ials to make their point. 

% % * = 


Along with the clipping, Mr. Eaton 
sent several notices announcing festiv- 
ities for the holiday season in Williams- 
burg. One sheet called attention to a 
Plantation Breakfast at the Williams- 
burg Inn for Jan. 1. The buffet break- 
fast included oysters in cream, cornmeal 
hot cakes with syrup, southern fried 
chicken, chipped beef in cream, Surry 
County ham and grilled tomatoes, rolls 
cornmeal muffins, jams, marmalades, 
coffee, tea, hot chocolate. What a way to 
start the New Year! Mmmm. 

a bd = = 


Fred Weiss, owner and manager of 
County Tree Service, Briarcliff Manor, 


Thees... 


N.Y., writes that he has been enjoying 
Mr. Scanlon’s current account of wander- 
ings in Europe. “In my opinion,” Mr. 
Weiss states, “his (Mr. Scanlon’s) work 
deserves the approbation of our State 
Department even though he is without 
porfolio.” 

What an exquisite idea Fred—and 
certainly one we not only agree with, 
but will try to follow through. 

& ne a a 


Had a cheery little note from H. L. 
Weigel of Portland, Ore. He’s with the 
Pacific Power and Light Co. and says, 
“I thoroughly enjoy this magazine 
(TREES) and it has been a big help in 
my job as Tree Trim Field Man for this 
district.” 


W. Jackman of Swartswood Nursery 
Landscaping, Swartswood, N.J., writes, 
“IT enjoy your magazine just as it is.” 

¢ & us th 


Of course, all mail received at our 
magazine headquarters is not rosy. One 
Massachusetts man, a subscriber for 13 
years, decided to cancel out last month 
because he didn’t agree with an editorial 
comment. Well—you can’t please all of 
the people all of the time and besides, 
wouldn’t it be a dull world if there were 
no controversial issues to stimulate 
thinking and prevent the development of 
a complacent eee 

* % & 

Dr. Emanuel Fritz, Berkely, Calif., 
former professor at the University of 
California, tells us that he will be look- 
ing at street trees this summer in Switz- 
erland, Germany, Austria and Italy. 
“Also,” he says, “I must sample that 
nice little hotel Zum Storchen in Zurich 
you rave about.” 


In a Reflections series, Mr. Scanlon 
mentioned that he found a Sequoia gi- 
gantea in Zurich, supposedly planted in 
1884. Dr. Fritz says that is correct and 
mentions that about that time his grand- 
father, a member of the Forest Service 
there, planted a forest of these trees 
near Stuttgart. 


“The species is believed to have been 
first seen in 1833,” Dr. Fritz wrote, “but 
it was not until 1850 that the Calaveras 
Grove was discovered and the public in- 
formed. This started a parade of sci- 
entists from Scotland and England. Some 
took back seeds and soon Europe had 
sample trees. That’s how it happens that 
in Europe there are a few Sierra red- 
woods over 70 years old.” 


We hope the history of trees is as 
interesting to you as it is to us, and if 
you have the inside story on a famous 
planting—why not share it? 

PS = = Bg 

W. H. Warren, park administrator at 
Victoria, B.C., writes to say that he too 
is enjoying Mr. Scanlon’s account of 
wanderings in Europe and is planning 
to visit some of the same areas within 
the next year. 


Mr. Warren mentions that while Pru- 
nus subhirtella autumalis may not bloom 
in the fall under eastern conditions, it 
is a lovely tree in the northwest. His 
letter was written Jan. 4 and he says, 

. . it has been in bloom for six weeks 
already, surviving a 10 degree frost in 
November, and it never fails to make 
another good showing in March or April 
except under unusually cold winter con- 
ditions.” He promised to send us a slide 
of this tree in bloom for which we will 
be waiting anxiously. 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Cuts up to ¥,” branches. 

All parts replaceable. 

SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 
Oakville, Conn. 
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l'ree Wardens 
(Continued from Page 13) 
10:00 “B 


Oa hme 


of Insect Pest Control,” 
od, Chief, Bureau of In- 
sect Pest Control, Massachusetts 
Department of Natural Resources. 
Tree Committee of Pitts- 
Fall, Editor, Berkshire 


stics for Control of Tree 
Disease,” D. W. Klomparens, Up- 
hn ( Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


2350 4 Future of the Tree Warden 
Under Various Forms of Municipal 
Government’”’ 

Pa Vembers 

John Matis Sr. 

V./ Hebert 

Fred C. Basile 

Carleton K. Brown 

John Duffy 

Wednesday, March 23 
Chairmar Joseph W. Brine Jr., 
President, Massachusetts Arborists 
Association 
Commonwealth Room, Student Union 
A.M. 

9:00 “Report on the Certification of 
Massachusetts Arborists A. W. 
Dodge, Chairman, Massachusetts 
Certif A rborists 

9:30 “A Review of Current Pesticide 
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RR3, Box 3, Cedar Lake, Indiana 





¢, STUMP ROUTER 


6 HP — Easy To Start Engine — Easy To Operate 
Liteweight, 75 pounds — 


TUNGSTON CARBIDE CUTTER 
Long Life — Fast Cutting — Easy To Sharpen — 
Cuts Stone — Wire or Dirt Embedded In Stump 


(Patent Applied for) 


4" Stump in 35 Minutes. Self Lubricated Ball Bearings. 
Carry in Station Wagon or Sedan, Only 51’ Long 
Patent Applied For 


The HODGES COMPANY 


(Dealers Invited) 


Legislation Affecting Arborists,” 
W. Wheeler Jr., F. A. Bartlett 
Tree Expert Co., Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


10:00 “Panel Discussion—Tree Plant- 
ing,” Moderator: W. A. Rae. 


P.M. 

1:30-3:30 Chairman: William A. Rae, 
Vice-President, Massachusetts Ar- 
borists Association. ‘Field Demon- 
strations of Arborist Equipment- 
Grinnell Arean West of Student 
Union and Bowditch Lodge” 

3:30 Executive Meeting M. A. A. 

6:30 Social Hour—Living Room, Lord 
Jeffery Inn, Amberst, Mass. 
Hostess: Mrs. Willard Haskell. 

7:00 Banquet — $4.00 per person — 
Ladies invited. The Lord Jeffery 
Inn, Amherst. 
Master of Ceremonies: 
D. L. O’Brien, Staff Assistant, 
New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., Boston, Mass. 
Speaker: The New President of 
the University of Massachusetts. 
Name to be announced. 


Thursday, March 24 
Ball Room, Student Union 
Sponsored by — Electric Lines Club of 
New England 


Chairman: James F. Archibald, Boston 
Edison Company 
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A.M. 

9:00-12:00 Welcome—F. P. Jeffrey, 
Associate Dean, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Massachus- 
etts. 
“State and Utility Cooperation in 
Clearing for 13.8 KV_ Distribu- 
tion,” Joseph L. Beasley, Highway 
Landscape Supervisor, Department 
of Public Works, Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 
“Cooperative Effort in Solving 
Tree and Line Clearance Prob- 
lems,” Robert J. Kelly, Staff As- 
sistant, Civic and Community Af- 
fairs, The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan. 


P.M. 

1:00-4:00 ‘‘Shade Trees and Utilities,” 
M. A. McKenzie, Director of 
Shade Tree Laboratories, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. 
“Legal Aspects of Utility Tree 
Trimming,” C. Duane Aldrich, 
General Solicitor, New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. 
“Safety Training and Require- 
ments for Tree Men,” Jerry 
McGarry, Assistant Personnel and 
Safety Director, The F. A. Bart- 
lett Tree Expert Co. 
“The Necessity of Higher Distri- 
bution Voltages and Its Effect On 
Trees,’ Calvin S. Phillips, As- 
sistant Supt. of Distribution, West- 
tern Massachusetts Electric Com- 
pany. 


Friday, March 25 


Commonwealth Room, Student Union 


A.M. 

9:00 ‘Important Shades Tree Fungus 
Diseases,” H. W. Gilbertson, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. 

10:00 “Mosquito Control,” R. Arm- 
strong, Middlesex Mosquito Con- 
trol, Cambridge, Mass. 

11:00 “Important Shade ‘Tree Insect 
Pests,” C.S$. Chater, University 
of Massachusetts. 
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Skyworker Is Hit At 


International Fair 





News sources report that a hydraulic 
aerial lift, known as Skyworker, was one 
of the main attractions at the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair held behind the Iron 
Curtain at Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

Skyworker is a product of Emhart 
Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn., 
and was entered in the fair as part of an 
exhibit sponsored by the United States 
Department of Commerce. 

Several off-the-ground jobs were 
demonstrated, from street light work and 
tree trimming to installation, repair and 
maintenance of telephone and electric 
utility lines. 


Boss’s Desk 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Received quite a long letter from Wen- 
dell Rettenberger of Dubuque, Iowa, a 
satisfied TREES subscriber since 1938 
who reports he has every issue of the 
magazine since publication. 

Of Mr. Scanlon’s writing, he says, 
“The style and frankness you use has 
always impressed me and TREES is as 
good if not more interesting now than 
when first published in Santa Monica, 
Calif.” 


Mr. Rettenberger writes that Dubuque 
will soon be treeless if a planting pro- 
gram is not inaugurated soon. He says 
Dutch elm disease is moving closer from 
the east and south and in the meantime 
the street tree department is removing 
trees (soft maples, Carolina poplars, 
boxelders, elms) but not replacing them 
with anything. 

In a clipping he sent, downtown busi- 
nessmen are reported thinking about the 
possibility of a mall, like Kalamazoo— 
but what about the rest of the city? 

Mr. Rettenberger also sent a_ sub- 
scription blank from a 1938 issue of 
TREES—the rate was a $1.00 per year 
and TREES was a quarterly. Time turns 
the wheels of progress. 


“TREES ar unites over numerous 
park, turf and forestry periodicals which 
I feel are almost required reading as well 
as Readers Digest and Kiplinger Mag- 
azine.” 

Who said that? Well—if he wasn’t a 
VIP in our books before this week, he is 
now—Mr. R. J. Lindl, superintendent of 





FIGHT DUTCH ELM DISEASE 
wit STANDARD SPRAYS 


Safe—Sure—Economical 


STANDARD Elm Spray—The Midwest favorite! 
Proved in nine years of wide commercial use. Emulsifi- 
able 25% DDT concentrate containing a horticultural 


white mineral oil. 
New! 


base oils. 
Safer, too! 


All STaNDARD Products are backed by Standard Oil 
Research and Technical Service. Careful quality control 
assures uniform high quality, always. Prompt, depend- 


able delivery. 


A) 


| 


STANDARD Elm Spray-30 
lated for outstanding cold temperature DDT stability, 
and low cost-per- -pound of DDT. Emulsifiable 30% 
DDT concentrate in carefully selected xylene solvent. 
STANDARD Superior Dormant Spray Oil— Developed 
and tested by Standard Oil Research . . 
tensive use in the Midwest. Contains highly refined 
Saves money—less spray material needed. 





Trees... 


the Kenosha County Park Commission, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Lindl was also very kind to com- 
ment about this column—in fact—he was 
the first to let us know it was noticed. 

As for new projects in Kenosha— 
Mr. Lindl writes that a group of down- 
town businessmen have been giving ser- 
ious consideration to a small mall type 
development in a portion of their down- 
town area. Several of the men were 
among municipal delegations inspecting 
the Kalamazoo mall last summer. Best 
of luck to the Kenosha group—and are 
there any other new mall developments 
we should know about? 


One of our subncsthewe edi the 
Nov.-Dec. issue with blue circles around 
every name of a foreign country. He in- 
ferred that we are “unAmerican” be- 
cause we do not limit our editorial copy 
to the United States. 

We do not believe we are “unAmeri- 
can” because we identify a Chinese elm 
(he circled Chinese) or print Dutch elm 
disease (he circled Dutch) or even com- 
ment about European cities. 

We have received many fine letters 
frem readers who are interested in street 
tree developments all over the world and 
that expresses our sentiments. Our mag- 
azine interest is in trees—and a beauti- 
ful street of trees is no less beautiful 
just because it occurs in East Berlin. 
If Europe is outclassing us in street 
beautification should we hide in a shell 
and refuse to look—pretend the streets 
don’t exist—or should we benefit from 
their experiences? 

Freedom of speech and press are two 
rights Mr. Scanlon is not about to re- 
linquish—payola be damned. 


—Specially formu- 


. proved by ex- 








“Everything For 
The Care of Trees” 


e Hardie Sprayers—Sales and 
Service 


e Chemicals 

e High-Pressure Hose 

e Hand Saws and Tools 

e Safety Equipment 

e Climbing Rope 

e Cable 

e Bolts, Lags and Screwrod 
e Foul Weather Suits 


e Ladders, Sectional, 


Exten- 
sion, Tripod 


’ @ Tree Paint 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG 





H. E. Muench Company 
597 Pacific St. Stamford, Ct. 
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For products, information and Standard 
Oil help on your specific pest control prob- 
lem, contact yourlocal Standard Oil Agent, 
your spray materials dealer, or write direct 


STANDARD = 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (indiana) 
910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, Illinois 








The radioactive isotopes employed were 
sodium iodide™' and rubidium® carbon- 
ate. Their properties were carefully con- 
sidered. Both had satisfactory gamma 
radiation, were readily soluble in water, 
could be detected easily at low concen- 
trations, and had half-lives of 8 and 19.5 
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Radio Active Isotopes 
Continued from Page 17) 
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SPEEDY STUMP 
REMOVER.... 


No Stump Too Large or Too Small 
Goes where the large machines can't go 


Simple, trouble-free design—almost vibrationless. Rugged cutterhead 
of especially treated steel, withstands extremely hard usage. 

















Sma ht-weight, especially rugged construction, 5% H.P. engine. Cuttershaft 
runs iled, lubricated baerings. The only lubrication necessary is in motor. 
This ichine pivots and is supported on a universal joint and pin-support, 
rather than on front wheels. Because of this, operation on uneven ground, 
slop. hillsides is no problem. It always functions on the horizontal plane. 
he tubular frame slides through the sleeveguides on the universal joint 
toward or away from the 
operator as needed. These 
are very important features. 





Cuts as fast as you will guide it. Front rubber-tired wheel, for wheelbarrow-like 
transporting, simple spring controlled, swing-out-of-the-way stand and cutter pro- 
tector and two cutter heads supplied for the low price of $379.50 F. O. B. Wauwa- 
tosa 13, W This price is subject to change. Order at once from this ad. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 








IF MORE INFORMATION IS DESIRED, WRITE 


WACHTEL SUPPLY CO. 


611 MAYWOOD AVE., WAUWATOSA 13, WIS. 





various ways. In branch treatments, a 
cut branch was inserted immediately into 
a bottle containing the isotope. Roots 
were treated after excavation in a simi- 
lar manner. Trunks were treated by 
fastening waterproof paper cones with 
asphalt cement to the main hole. A 
dilute solution of iodine ™' was poured 
into the cone and a half-inch chisel cut 
was made under the liquid through the 
last 3 annual rings. However, with 
rubidium *, a 1.5 per cent KC1 solution 
first was poured into the cone to reduce 
tissue absorption or absorption of the 
rubidium. Uptake was rapid in the sum- 
mer on sunny days. About one-half a 
millicurie of rubidium® in water then was 
added. Readings were taken immediately 
and at suitable intervals thereafter. 

The movement of isotopes was checked 
by using 0.1 per cent aqueous solutions, 
respectively, of eosin, safranin O, and fast 
green as well as a concentrated sodium 
arsenite solution containing an excess of 
sodium hydroxide. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The normal rate of upward movement 
of the isotopes in the sap streams of oaks 
in full sunlight and with low relative 
humidity was between 1.5 and 3 feet per 
minute. Downward movement also was 
rapid. However, the extent of downward 
movement into the roots was limited ex- 
cept in those roots which were grafted 
to other roots from adjacent trees. 


In northern pin oaks, the isotopes were 
distributed throughout the crown. Radio- 
activity was detected within 20 minutes 
in most branches, twigs, and leaves of 
oaks 35 feet high. In bur oaks and 
white oaks the rate was comparable. 
However, radioactivity appeared only in 
narrow, vertical streaks which originated 
at the chisel cuts and in branches which 
had vascular connections with such trunk 
streaks. Thus, certain branches were 
radioactive ; others were not. 

The movement of isotopes in the sap 
stream varied considerably throughout 
a 24-hour period. Rapid movement oc- 
curred during the day from the timé the 
sun first shone on dry leaves until the 
sun dropped below the crown canopy. At 
this time, light intensity diminished rapid- 
ly, temperature decreased, and relative 
humidity increased. A greatly reduced 
rate (0.05 to 0.1 foot per minute) oc- 
curred throughout the night. Comparable 
results were obtained when trees were 
covered with light-proof canvas. During 
daylight hours, dense clouds over the 
sky reduced movement to 0.4 feet per 
minute. Movement was only 0.2 feet per 
minute when the leaves were wet from 
dew, rain, or artificial sprays with water. 
No movement occurred at 0° C or below. 

Seasonal variations in the rate of up- 
ward movement were examined through 
3 calendar years. The average rate of 
movement remained uniformly high dur- 
ing the growing season until fall colora- 
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Southern Chapter 
(Continued from Page 9) 

10:45 “Diagnosis of Tree Troubles’”— 
Fred C. Galle, Director of Horti- 

culture, Ida Cason Callaway Gar- 
dens Pine Mountain, Ga. 

11:30 “Utility Brush Control”—Hoyt 
Nation, Agricultural Development 
Departments, Dow Chemical Co., 
Greenville, Miss. 

P.M. 

2:30 “Choice of Shade Trees” — 
Charles J. Hudson, Jr., The H. G. 
Hastings Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

3:15 “Important Shade Tree Insects 
and Their Control”—Dr. C. R. 
Jordan, Extension Entomologist, 
Extension Service, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

00 “Dogwood Petal Blight” — Dr. 
George H. Hepting Chief, Divi- 
sion of Forest Research, South- 
eastern Forest Experiment Station, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Forest 
Service, Asheville, N. C. 

:30 Social Hour—Dixie Ballroom 

7:30 Smorgasbord and Floor Show— 
Paradise Room 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23 

A.M. 

8:00 Courtesy Coffee with Exhibitors 

9:00 Registration in Lobby 

9:30 Utilities Line Clearing Symposi- 
um on Standards 

10:45 Business Meeting — Dixie 
room 

P.M. 

1:30 Buses Leave for Cyclorama, 
Stone Mountain, Garden Tour 

6:00 Buses arrive at Druid Hills Coun- 
try Club for Cocktail Hour 

7:30 Barbecue at Druid Hills Country 
Club 
“Tllustrated Tour of Ida Cason 
Callaway Gardens,” Fred C. Galle 

LADIES PROGRAM 
A splendid ladies program is being ar- 

ranged. ‘The ladies will be welcome at 

all events of the regular program. 


as 


1D 


Ball- 





tion appeared. During the dormant period 
and until the buds swelled in the spring, 
movement continued at a much reduced 
rate of 0.03 feet per minute. During 
this dormant period, movement was 
practically limited to the south sides of 
the trees. As leaves expanded in the 
spring, movement gradually increased to 
the normal summer high. 

The downward passage of radioisotopes 
into the root collar and their subsequent 
detection in certain adjacent trees led to 
a study of natural root grafting among 
forest trees. Radioactive potassium bro- 
mide®™, because of its extremely short half- 
life and its strong gamma _ radiations, 
proved to be especially effective in tracing 
movement through roots and root grafts. 


(To be concluded in next issue) 
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Need A New Truck? 





Designed for 6-man crew 


Sta-Rite truck bodies are designed by tree trimming experts who under- 
needs of the men in the field. 


Some of Sta-Rite’s features include: heavy duty hydraulic hoist for easier 
and faster unloading of either chips or brush—extra spacious tool compartments 
—hbuilt-in safety features—removable top—expanded metal catwalk. 


Lightweight - Sturdy - Attractive 


Sta-Rite also builds custom truck bodies to your specifications. 
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Designed for 4-man crew 


Address Inquiries To: 


Sta- Rite Mfg. Co. 


214 FE. Perry Street 
Phone 6-1801 


Bucyrus, Ohio 
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TORTURE TEST NO. 62-29-9 


Sik: 

McCulloch Test Laboratory, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

SAW MODEL USED: 
ONE/40 direct-drive. 


TEST CYCLE: Start. Accelerate 
to 5,000 r.p.m. Stop. 


NO. CYCLES COMPLETED: 
57,329 


AVERAGE PULLS REQUIRED 
TO START: 1.07 


CONDITION OF SAW AFTER 
TEST: Excellent. Starter spring 
tension normal. Compression 
normal. Wear on moving 

parts negligible. 


Meet McCulloch’s New NUMBER ONE Saws 


- STARTS... and anew 


~ McCulloch Number One saw 


is still rarin’' to go! 


<3 


Nobody knows the importance of fast chain saw starting more than a 
professional sawyer. When he’s out on the job, he wants his chain saw to 
start—and start in a hurry. It means money in his pocket. 


McCulloch has gone all-out to make sure its new. Number One chain 
saws will start fast and keep starting fast—during years of hard use. 
Starting tests like the one shown in this ad would break the back of an 
ordinary chain saw. But McCulloch Number One saws refused to weaken 
even after thousands of consecutive starts. 


Starting is just one phase of McCulloch’s Number One torture testing 
program. The new chain saws were subjected to nearly every conceivable 
kind of torture to prove their dependability. Endurance tests. Weather 
tests. Temperature tests. Field tests by hundreds of professional. loggers 
and woodcutters. The results prove that, dollar for dollar, pound for 
pound, McCulloch chain saws are Number One. Reliable. Lightweight. 
Powerful. Easy on the man. . 


See your McCulloch Chain Saw Dealer for a free demonstration. 








ONE /70 Direct-Drive 


+ Built for high-speed, heavy-duty work 

+ More power per cubic inch than any other saw 
its size * Takes bars up to 30” - Weighs only 

21 pounds + Dynamically Balanced « Pintail Chain 
Seven models to choose from. 

Prices start as low as $154.95 





LEADERSHIP THROUGH CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


McCULLOCH CHAIN SAWS 


Number One In World Sales 


For free booklet write McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California, Dept. T-4 


McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, Calif. * Marine Products Division (Scott Outboards), Minneapolis, Minn, 
McCulloch of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada * McCulloch International Inc., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 5-9002 
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BARTLETT BRACERS 


Prevent Winter Damage 









Lag 
Thread 
Eye Bolts 


Lag Thread Tree Rods 
Write for complete No. 39 catalog 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3028 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit 2, Mich. 














New air power 
improvements mechanize 
trimming economically 


Great new advances in air 
powered Limb-Loppers and 
reciprocating saws are 
i saving thousands of dollars 

of ne clearance and tree 

| trimming. 30-50% cost savings 
— easy field replacement of 

parts —longer service 

life. Put trimming jobs on 
a truly modern, fast, 
mechanized basis! 


! Esl Write for new Catalog 1-57 





MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 


7007 Avalon Boulevard 
Los Angeles 3, California 





Pioneer and World Leader in Air Powered 
Trimming and Pruning Equipment 








Trees... 
Tree Clinic 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Trees have universal appeal and the 
idea of street beautification with trees 
that fit the space is being accepted whole- 
heartedly in the CEI area. The trees are 
those recommended on the master street 
tree plans and they are trees which will 
be a source of beauty and joy to everyone. 

“The Illuminating Company is behind 
this program all the way,” Mr. Howley 
concluded, “because it is a benefit to you 
—to your community—to us—and our 
customers.” 





The program also included a planting 
ceremony in the park across from the 
hotel. The tree, a Kwanzan cherry, was 
donated by Edward H. Scanlon & 
Associates, and planted by a host of ex- 
perts. Shovels of dirt were poured in the 
hole by the speakers as well as represen- 
tatives of various cities. 

Among out of area guests were Earl 
Blankenship, city arborist, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Robert Miller, city arborist, Day- 
ton, Ohio; and Ronald Harper, repre- 
sentative for Edward H. Scanlon & 
Associates, at the Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A hospitality hour concluded the meet- 
ing. 

For information regarding the Master 
Street Tree Plan write TREES for free 
brochure. 

(P.S.: As was to be expected, the 
newspapers quoted Mr. Scanlon’s noted 
observation: “I think Dutch elm disease 
was a good thing.” This incited some 
sentimentalists to the rescue of the elms 
and entered Mr. Scanlon in a battle now 
taking place in the Letters to the Editor 
columns. 


The statement, though true, should be 
qualified: Mr. Scanlon believes DED 
was a good thing because it helped people 
think about other trees besides elms. Be- 
cause the elm was overplanted it became 
a perfect example of misuse and has been 
referred to as such to promote the idea 
of diversification of species on city streets 
—a philosophy that makes sense!) 


Attendance at the Fifth 
World Forestry Congress 





There seems to be some misunder- 
standing among United States and 
Canadian foresters, conservationists and 
forest industrialists as to who can attend 
the Fifth World Forestry Congress. 
Here is the official policy on attendance: 

No individual invitation is needed to 
attend the Fifth World Forestry Con- 
gress. The Congress is open to any 
private person or technician interested in 
forestry, forest conservation, forest rec- 
reation and the forest industries. Simply 
apply for membership on the application 
form that will be circulated during Janu- 
ary-February, 1960, or write to: 

Dr. I. T.. Haig: 

Executive Secretary 

Fifth World Forestry Congress 

Department of State 

Washington 25, D. C. 
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IRRITATED STOMACH. Take two 
ounces of dogwood root bark in powder, add 
four or five tablespoonfuls of brandy and a 
pint of boiling water, let them infuse for 
two or three days, then take a tea cup full 
two or three times a day. 

nt m % % 

CUTS. Take balsam fir, and put it on a 
thin piece of leather or thick linen about two 
or three plasters will cure the wound. 


FOR SAFETY 


spray with Pratt's 


Pratt’s Sprays are formulated for use in mist blowers or 
hydraulic sprayers to give the greatest degree of safety and, 
effectiveness for shade trees ar.ij evergreens. 


PRATT’S 25% 


DDT (petroleum solvent) has created an 


enviable reputation for safety to the trees, even under 
conditions of heavy application. Correctly balanced for long 
residual toxicity. This material will stand freezing weather. 


PRATT’S X 25% DDT (xylene solvent) is 


manufactured to meet certain City or State 
specifications for Dutch elm disease spraying, 
with or without white oil. Pratt also supplies 
32.4% DDT on order. 


SCALECIDE—The oldest and best known 
dormant oil spray. Contains 96% highly 
refined, highly paraffinic dewaxed oil. Use 
Scalecide for the control of scale, aphis, 
red mite, and over-wintering insects on 
shade trees, fruit trees, evergreens and or- 
namentals. 


PRATT’'S SUMMER SPRA-OIL—A _ mis- 
cible 97% white oil type summer oil. For 
use in the control of red spider, scale 
crawlers, white fly and as an _ effective 
ovicide, also used as a dormant spray for 
evergreens where a lighter oil is desired. 


D-X INSECT SPRAY—One of the most 
effective non-poisonous sprays for sucking 
and chewing insects of shade trees as well 
as fruit trees. Contains rotenone, pyrethrum 
and piperonyl cyclonene for great effective- 
ness and safety. 


Pratt is basic in Chlordane, Malathion, Lindane, etc. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 


204 21st AVENUE 
PATERSON, N. J. 








Lausche Named Director 
of Public Properties 


Harold J. Lausche, younger brother of 
U. S. Senator Frank J. Lausche, was 
appointed Director of Public Properties 
in Cleveland, O., by Mayor Anthony J. 
Celebrezze. 

Mr. Lausche was Parks Commissioner 
since 1953. Following the death of form- 
er Director John J. Locuoco last year, 
Mr. Lausche served as acting director 
until his official appointment. 

In his new position, Mr. Lausche has 
charge of Cleveland’s parks, Public Hall, 
the stadium, and divisions of recreation, 
cemeteries, design and construction, shade 
trees, street lighting, City Hall main- 
tenance, and weights and measures. 

The new Parks Commissioner is Louis 
Corsi. 


New York Arborists 
Have 250 at Meeting 


Approximately 250 members attended 
the New York State Arborists Associa- 
tion meeting at Hotel Gramatan, Bronx- 
ville, New York, January 17, 18, 19. 

R. I. Simmons, president, welcomed 
the group. 

Speakers were: Dr. Benjamin B. 
Stout, Rutgers University; Daniel 
Dowd, Farmingdale Agricultural and 
Technical Institute; Ray Hirt, Syracuse 
University; Dr. Weidhaus, Cornell 
University; and George Peters, horti- 
culturist, Nassau County. 





Recipients of awards and names of 
new officers will be reported in the next 
issue. 
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Climbing ‘Strawberry 
To Be Introduced 


A climbing strawberry plant will be 
introduced to American gardeners this 
spring by the William Penn Nursery Co., 
West Grove, Penna., a subsidiary of the 
Conard-)yle Co. 


Called Sonjana, the new plant was 
developed by Reinhold Hummel, a West 
German nurseryman. 

This plant is reported to send out six 
to eight foot runners. The fruit, of 
medium size, is produced in successive 
stages: first from the mother plant at 
ground level, and then progressively at 
each of the nodes or rosettes. 

The vines can be made to grow in any 
direction according to Penn, straight up, 
crossways, diagonally, downward from a 
height as from a wall, in the shape of 
wreaths, or in festoons over an archway. 


en 

SORE MOUTH. Take the bark off rose 
willow (the roots are red and _ blossoms 
white), the bark of peach tree limbs, stew 
them in water about two hours, then strain 
off the liquor, sweeten it with honey, and 
wash your mouth well with it several times 
a day until cured. 
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STUMPS 


In Minutes 
WITH THE 


VERMEER POW-R-STUMP CUTTER 


You needn't be stumped any longer when you’re faced with the job of removing 
unsightly tree stumps. One machine—the original Vermeer POW-R-STUMP 
CUTTER—<an solve your problems in less time, with less work and at lower cost 
than you ever thought possible. Save hundreds of man hours and thousands of 
dollars annually. A real profit maker for tree service firms. The STUMP 
CUTTER tears into stumps of any size, and just minutes later nothing remains 
but a hole 10” deep and a pile of chips. One-man operated, the Vermeer POW- 
R-STUMP CUTTER allows close quarter cutting to sidewalks, buildings, curbs 
and driveways without damage. Tested, proved and approved in municipalities, 
parks, golf courses and cemeteries all over the country. Hundreds in use. Rug- 
gedly built for years of trouble-free service, the POW-R-STUMP CUTTER is a 
real time saver . . . a real labor saver! There’s only one POW-R-STUMP 
CUTTER ... ask for a demonstration. 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
LITERATURE AND LOW PRICES NOW 
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Send complete descriptive literature and prices on your | 
POW-R-STUMP CUTTER to: 


ERMEER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1454 W. WASHINGTON @ PELLA, IOWA 
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for special dutch elm disease 
andymosquito control data, 
pius tree catalogs —check, 


Teed... 


PROTECT TREE BEAUTY 


with 2° BEAN, ROTOMIST 


Trees represent a priceless investment in public 
beauty. That’s why hundreds of communities pro- 
tect their trees against harmful insects and disease 
by organized area-wide spray programs. The rea- 
sons are clear why Rotomist serves every munici- 
pality’s needs so well: 


THOROUGH COVERAGE — Rotomist delivers 
more cubic feet of air capacity with its exclusive 
straight-through air flow design. Spray reaches 
even the critical topmost branches for complete 
tree coverage necessary for effective elm disease 
control. 


LOW SPRAYING COSTS — Rotomist’s high rate- 
of-work capacity assures more trees covered per 
day. High pressure delivery breaks up spray into 
fine particle size. Result — all-over coverage with 
minimum use of materials. Rotomist saves tank 
refilling time, too, by using concentrates. 





MODEL 300 Rotomist 
Greatest rate-of-work capac- 
ity of any mist sprayer. Re- 
places as many as 6 men 
using high pressure spray 
guns, 
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VERSATILITY THAT’S COMMUNITY WIDE — 
Taxpayer dollars go farther because Rotomist can 
be used for various community spraying needs 
including fly and mosquito control and leaf 
windrowing. 


A MODEL Model Air Capacity 
FOR EVERY 300 60,000 ¢.f.m. SANITATION SPRAYING — Easy han- LEAF WINDROWING — Rotomist 
COMMUNITY 100 28,000 c.f.m. dling, plus complete horizontal and drastically cuts costs of leaf removal 
NEED AND 75 19,000 c.f.m. vertical control of air discharge makes by blowing leaves into windrows for 
BI ae 5] 12,000 c.f.m the Rotomist ideal for fly and mos- easier collection. 
IDGET = oo ate quito control. 
50 12,000 c.f.m. 
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DIVISION OF 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 








LANSING, MICHIGAN + ORLANDO, FLORIDA + SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA ® 
Send me: 

Rotomist Royal Sprayer 
Catalog Catalog 

Facts on Dutch Facts on Mosquito 
Elm Disease Control 


Patronize the Advertisers and Mention TREES 
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Diseases, Insects To Highlight 
Midwest NSTC Meeting In Omaha 


Diseases and insects currently affecting 
shade trees in the midwest will highlight 
discussions scheduled for the 15th annual 
meeting of the Midwestern Chapter of 
the National Shade Tree Conference. 

The meeting will be held in the 
Sheraton-Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, 
Nebraska, February 10, 11 and 12. 

Equipment and supplies used in the 
care of trees and shrubs will be on dis- 
play throughout the three-day meeting. 
Registration will begin at 8 a. m.. Febru- 
ary 10, at the hotel. An attendance of 
about 400 is expected. 

Speakers Scheduled 

The following program speakers and 
their topics were recently announced by 
Noel B. Wysong, secretary of the Chap- 
ter. 

Safety In Handling Pesticides, by 
Len Quattrochi, Chemagro Corporation, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Problems in Maintaining Overhead 
Utility Lines, by Paul Feistner, superin- 
tendent of transmission and distribution, 
Omaha Public Power District, Omaha. 
Neb. 

Dutch Elm Disease Up-To-Date, by 





Kansas Group Has 
Sixth Conference 


The Sixth Annual Kansas State Shade 
Tree Conference, sponsored by Kansas 
State University and the Kansas Arborists 
Association, was held January 14 and 15 
at the University at Manhattan, Kansas. 

Dr. Glenn H. Beck, director of the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
welcomed the group. 

Dr. Ray A. Keen, KSU, was chairman 
of the Jan. 14 afternoon meeting and 
Fred Wagner, president of the KAA, 
presided at the evening dinner. The 
Jan. 15 morning program chairman was 
W. B. Tole. John Firsching, of Wichita, 
was the afternoon chairman. 

Program speakers were: Professor 
William F. Baehr, KSU; Dr. J. C. 
Carter, Illinois Natural History Survey, 
Urbana, IIl.; Herbert W. Brackney, 
Landscape Engineer, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Dr. Herbert Knutson, KSU; Dr. 
Charles L. Kramer, KSU; Dr. Henley 
H. Haymaker, KSU; Dr. Hugh E. 
Thompson, KSU; Dr. Ray A. Keen, 
KSU; and H. Dean Garwood, Kansas 
Entomological Commission, Topeka. 


BURNS. Take the inside of linn bark and 
put it in spring water which will turn the 
water a milk color, and wash the burn with 
the liquor, you may apply some of the bark 
to it if you can bear it. 





Dr. E. H. Wollerman, U. 


Service, Columbus, Ohio; 


S. Forest 


Public Relations, by Alvin H. Goeser. 
Director of Human Relations, World 
Insurance Company, Omaha, Neb. ; 


Significance of Pathology in Shade 
Tree Care, by Dr. Richard J. Campana, 
Professor of Botany, University of 
Maine, Orono, Maine; 


Diagnosing Tree Troubles, by Dr. 
Ray A. Keen, Professor of Horticulture, 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, 
Kansas; 

Leaf Diseases of Shade Trees, by Dr. 
John L. Weihing, Extension Plant 
Pathologist, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb.; 


Shade Tree Insects of the Midwest, by 
Dr. Hugh E. Thompson, Professor of 
Entomology, Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Kansas; 

Disirable Plants for the Midwest, by 
Vernon Marshall, Marshall Nurseries, 
Arlington, Neb.; 

What The Small Business Man 
Should Know, by Dr. John P. Begley, 
Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 
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NEW NYLON-BACKED 
CLIMBING SADDLES 


More than 100% stronger, 7 oz. 
lighter, and more durable than pres- 
ent Webbed saddles. 


SEND FOR DETAILS 


Fruit Growers of 


Chester County, Inc. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Complete line of 
Tree Surgery Supplies 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








912 Pitner Avenue. 





Nels J. Johnson Presents 


“Top Tree Tools” —Power Equipment 


Finest Domestic and Imported Makes 





Swedish Stainless Steel Tree Calipers, Increment Borers and Hammers, 
Pruning Saws, Propagating Knives, Pioneer Chain Saws, M & M Brush 
Chippers, Kieken Whirlwind Mist Blowers and Dusters, Aquaprobes, 
Imported Aluminum Shovels, Focowil (Forslund) Hydraulic Hoists. 


Send For Complete Catalogue 


MIDWEST POWER TOOLS, INC. 


GReenleaf 5-1877. 


Evanston, Ill. 
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The following books 
may be ordered from 
TREES Magazine, 
7621 Lewis Road 
Olmsted Falls 38 


Ohio. 
TREES AND _ LAND- 
Edition, by Yuji Yoshi- 


M. Halford. Charles 
Rutland, Vermont. 


inna 
npany, 
$7.50 


thority on bonsai with long 
ice, and a Western student 


iborated to produce this very 


il book concerning Japanese 
particularly, bonsai (dwarf 


res have long been admired 
world and large sums of 
spent importing them, only 
This book shows that the 
of bonsai is a comparative- 
Anyone in any country can 
ynsai and keep it in healthy, 
yn for generations. 


tailed instructions there are 
liagrams and charts and 
every phase of the art: 

1 training; daily and season- 
eatment of pests; how to 
exhibit bonsai. 


nting still more detailed in- 

ire appendices concerning 
| precise data on more than 
ants used in making bonsai. 
1in the standard bonsai book 


G WITH VINES, First Edi- 
es Howard. The Macmil- 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 

illus., $6.50. 

rence for anyone who wants 
beauty of their landscape by 


divided into two parts. In 


thor describes the many uses 


tlines their general care. In 

species of vines are de- 
pecific information on plant- 
ertilizing, spraying, support- 


ng each kind to utilize its full 


ntial. 
each vine is given, also the 
its botanical name. Com- 
names are likewise pro- 
ack of the book, vines that 





Your Calendar 


= 








pter, National Shade Tree 
Nebraska, February 


Omaha, 


National Shade Tree Con- 
Georgia, February 21, 


National Shade Tree 
ng Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
iry 25-26. 


and Recreation Society, 
ynference, Waukesha, Wis- 
ee 


\rborists and Utilities Con- 


rsity of Massachusetts, Am- 
vusetts, March 21, 22, 23, 


Trees... 


have been described are listed for hardi- 
ness zone. 


The descriptions alone make the book well 
worth its price. Should be a standard for 
landscapers. 

% & & & 
NATURAL RESOURCES, First Edition, 
edited by Martin R. Huberty and Warren 

L. Flock. McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 

230 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 556 

pgs., illus., $11.00. 


This volume is an outgrowth of a lecture 
series given in an extension course at the 
University of California, Los Angeles. It was 
compiled for the general public and students 
in all fields, as well as those engaged in 
business or resource management, engineers, 
scientists and educators. 


Written by 23 leading authorities in the 
field, this volume provides a broad founda- 
tion of knowledge concerning our renewable 
and nonrenewable resources. The major 
purpose of this book is to promote construc- 
tive thought and action. All major natural 
resources are considered. 

The basic resources of solar radiation, air, 
water, soil, space, plant and animal life, and 
minerals are treated. Recent technological 
developments and aspects of resources which 
are covered include: nuclear energy, solar 
energy, geophysical prospecting, conversion 
of saline water to fresh water, and air 
pollution. Social and economic aspects of 
natural resources are also considered. 

A certain amount of scientific background 
material is included to aid the reader in 
understanding the resources. 








For Sale 








1956 International Harvester TD-14A Die- 
sel Tractor. Angledozer with 13-ft. blade 
and 20” grouser shoes. New idlers, tracks 
and rollers. Exceptional condition through- 
out. Will sacrifice—$6,500. 


M. W. WEAVER 
Box 296, Cleveland 21, Ohio 





IF YOU WANT TO 


TRADE — SELL — BUY — 


Find a new job, etc. 


You'll Get Results 
if you advertise in 


TREES Magazine 


Classified: 5 lines minimum at 80c per line 
each additional line 45 


Rate card on request 








Wanted 


Experienced Tree Surgeon to take over 
supervision of crew and do general tree 
work for a small tree service company. 
Salary based on experience. 











Write: Surgeon, c/o TREES Magazine 





Tree Specialists 








Professional Arborists 











Two TREE specialists experienced in diag- 
nosing tree diseases, spraying, estimating, 
pruning, or cutting trees. Forestry training 
desired. Pleasant working conditions. Excel- 
lent opportunity for ambitious man. Write 
age, experience, details. Work in Long 
Island, N. Y. 


TRIANGLE TREE SERVICE 
35 Park Avenue 
Port Washington, L. I., New York 





For Sale 











1958 Jeffrey Hydraulic Truck Crane, 
complete with outriggers and accessories. 
Ideal for handling up to 4-ft. balls. 
Like new—$600. 


M. W. WEAVER 
Box 296, Cleveland 21, Ohio 





Working foreman’‘s position 
Annual Salary—$6,000 to $7,000 a year 
based on experience plus benefits 
All private tree work, plus large tree 
moving and large landscaping projects 
Examination required plus 
extensive recommendations 


Contact 
LOWDEN TREE SPECIALISTS, Inc. 
Box 214 Needham 92, Mass. 





“Wild Tree Seeds” 











Seeds of 300 kinds of trees--Pines, Junipers, 
Firs, Spruces, Cedars, Oaks, Cypress. Sold 
by packets or bulk. Catalog lists over 600 
different kinds of wild tree and wildflower 
seeds. Catalog $.50. ; 


CLYDE ROBIN, 
Carmel Valley, California 
















SAVE TIME — SAVE LABOR 


With our KWH knapsack mist blowers and dusters. 


KWH-75 Mistblower, equipped with 3 h. p. en- 
gine, gives complete mist penetration to 50 feet. 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 


316 Bloomfield Ave. 


FOR LITERATURE 
AND PRICES 
WRITE TO 


Nutley 10, N. J. 
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Use Green Thumb Peat 


When incorporated in the soil-mix for newly 
planted trees and shrubs it creates an unbeat- 
able rooting medium 


GREEN THUMB AERATES—HOLDS MOISTURE—AIDS ROOTING 


97% pure, organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. 
One cubic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of rich organic soil. 


Excellent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once.’ 





Delightful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates maximum economy. 


"PPM 


Normal moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants assure the maximum in plant 
development. 


6. A product processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is 
quickly, easily and economically adjusted to needs of any plant material. 


7. The most efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. 


Settle Only 
For the Best 


... NATURAL! 
... LASTING! 
_.. EFFECTIVE! 


“Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat” 
PRICES ON TRUCK OR CAR LOADS ON REQUEST 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 


CAPAC, MICHIGAN 
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Trees Magazine, 7621 Lewis Rd. 
Olmsted Falls 38, Ohio 


Form 3547 Requested 





Bulk Rate 
U. S. POSTAGE 
PAID 
Cleveland, Ohio 
PERMIT No. 362 





iTS AN ECONOMIC FACT 


You can chip more brush 
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than with any other machine on the market today! 


Asplundh Chippers can cut your hauling cost 75%, completely eliminate 
brush burning, and provide a useful, valuable by-product. 


So ravenous is its appetite, so powerful its motor, and so fast its chipping 
action, it is equalled by no other. Yet it is so simple in design that main- 
tenance is reduced to an absolute minimum. 


Write today for full details. Better—ask for a prompt demonstration, 
without the slightest obligation. 


ASPLUNDH CHIPPER COMPANY 
505 York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 


By Actual Test the Fastest Chipper Made 














